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_E.H. BUTLER & C0, 1884. 


Speers 17 and 19 South Sixth 8t., 
| S i ‘PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“APPROVED TEXT- BOOKS. 


| OUR COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, | 
MITCHELL'S, 


The successful Pioneer, is now the Standard, and in general use | 
throughout the United States. 


our NEW READERS, | 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


But sieienthy issued, they have created a new interest in school life, 
and have already achieved unprecedented success. | 


OUR SPELLERS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN. 


These Spellers have successfully held their rapidly-acquired popular- | 
ity,—more than TWO MILLION COPIES being in circulation. 








OUR ARITHMETICS AND GRADED PROBLEMS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN, 


Have eclipsed many of the old systems, and bid fair to outrival all | 
competitors. 


OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 
IN PART, ARE 
‘Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories, Smith’s Grammar, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, Sargent’s Etymology, 
Butiler’s Elements of Chemistry, Scholar’s Companion, 
Butler’s Elements of Geometry, Oxford’s Speakers. 


AND ARE ALL 


APPROVED THEXT-BOOKS. 


- is Send for Samples, Sihinan Pages, Circulars, etc., etc. 
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TRIENNIAL ELECTION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


STATE SUPTS. BURROWES, HICKOK, COBURN, WICKERSHAM., 


HE School Directors assemble in con- 

vention once every three years to elect 
the Superintendents in_ their respective 
counties. ‘The proper performance of that 
duty, so as to effect the original design of 
the liberal and far-seeing Legislature which 
established the office, will be of incalculable 
benefit to the State; and the contrary will 
be equally injurious. Fitness in the person 
and adequacy of compensation are the ele- 
ments—the essential conditions—of success. 
Of course, as in all other complex affairs, 
there are instances that appear to conflict 
with this cone lusion ; but on close inspec 
tion they will be found rather to confirm it. 
For example, one Superintendent may 
have been so well qualified for the station 


+ 


and so devoted to the system, that he dis 


] 


charged its duties at a most shamefully in 
adequate salary. But who will argue from 
this, that it is the right of the public to im- 
pose such a burthen on private means or in- 
dividual patriotism? Or, it may have been 
that all the conditions appeared to be se 
cured—both adequacy of salary and ‘‘skill 
and experience in the art of teaching,’’ 

yet failure ensued. Yet who will condemn 
the office of County Superintendent because, 
here and there, a good teacher may have 
made a poor Superintendent? Many an 
able lawyer makes a miserable Judge; few of 
the most successful practising physicians 
are qualified for the Professor’s chair; and 
sO, a capital teacher of boys may not suc- 
ceed as the Teacher of Teachers, and 


the administrative officer of a complicated 
school system. 

It would be no difficult task, at the pre- 
sent juncture, to run over the whole State 
and show the correctness of the conclusions 
just stated. 
tire failure, or of partial failure or success, 


Cases of full iccess or of en- 


might be instanced, 1n strict ccordance 
with them. But it is neither proper nor 
necessary. What we have to do with, now, 
are general results. Th » plain that 
he who runs may read, | require no an 
nouncement of the facts on whi y rest, 
from us. 

Taking it for granted, t , that exper- 
ience | ly justified tl ‘the 
Legislat in re ring ( 1 
fi rsi ind 1) fic t 
liary, for this ofhce W ( 

1. Who 1s a fit person for e office ? 

2. What is a sufficient ry? 

In answer to the first question, it may, in 
the words of the school law, be replied that 
fitness consists 1n 

1. ** Literary and nt a rements.’? 
These are both indi i nd the de- 
gree of ¢ ich should be ( 1de! il e. In 


every county, schools of every rank and 
grade—from the lowest primary to the high 
school, with its full round of branches 

either are or must soon come into existence; 


and to discharge the office properly, the 


Superintendent must be qualified ‘‘to ex- 
amine’’ all the Teachers, ‘‘to visit’’ them, 
** sive such instruct! 


and to the Art 
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of Teaching and the method thereof in eacl 
school’’ as the condition and grade of each 
shall require. How can this be done, ex 
cept by one who is scholar enough to teach 
the teacher of the highest branch taught in 
the highest school in his county? 

2. ** Skill and experience in the Art of 
Teaching,’’ is another requisite, and is also 
exacted by the law:—not only skill to know 
but practice to do. It is no doubt true, 
that, in some instances, the office has been 
well filled by persons of no great, or possibly 
of no actual, experience in the art. ‘Thi 
owing to the known fact that some met 
have naturally in them so much of the 
ments of the Teacher; and such a love for 
the work and the cause, as to supply, to 
great degree, all other defects. But the ex 
ception only proves the rule; for the instan 
ces of failure for want of this element have 
been too numerous to leave the ques 
doubtful. ‘The safer and the /ega/ rule, 


} 


in all cases, to require this ‘‘skill and ex 

perience.”’ 
gut mere learning and professional skill 
are not sufficient, unless, as the law and the 
RR be ire 


necessity of the case everywh« 
they are accompanied with the power 
make them efficient. Hence, 

3. Ability to impart knowledge and 
information, publicly as well as privately, ts 
indispensable. Since the passage of the 
of 1854,—in addition to the public meet 
ings for the examination of the Teachers, 


and the public visitation of schools in the 
presence of Directors and parents thereby 
prescribed,—the holding of the district and 
county Institutes, associations and meet- 


ings for the improvement of Teachers, and 
the delivery of public lectures and addresses 
for the furtherance of the system and _ the 
explanation of the law, have become so 
general and are found to be so beneficial, 
that they may now be regarded as an integral 
part of the Superintendent’s duties. All 
these occasions impose the duty of address 
ing the public; and the officer who does 
not do it, no matter what the cause, fails in 
his duty. The ability, therefore, to speak 
in public should be embraced amongst the 
requisites of fitness for the office. 

4. Energy of character and love for the 
work, are the last essentials that need be 
specified. Without these, the highest de- 
gree of scholastic attainment, of professional 
skill, and of power of expression, will fail ; 
for the great moving forces of the required 
character will be wanting. With these pres- 
ent in large degree, even a medium of 
qualification in other respects, may succeed. 
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[he man, then, whom law, experience 
1 the wants of the system demand for 

County Superintendent, 1s:—A /Practical 
Teacher, wh is also an accomplished 
scholar, and a ready public speaker; with 
iffictent love for it to undertake, and energy 


to perform, the great work before him,; and 


4s 


the s war) should be sufficient lo com- 


pensate him, as far as money can, for the 


efficient discharge of so great a labor. 
Whenever such a man is found, he should 
be selected. Wherever he has already been 
found, he should be retained. f 
At the present iime it may be proper to 
recall to the attention of Conventions to 
elect County Superintendents, that Section 
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| ! ft the ofhce of ( inty 
Superintends v perhaps, unexpected 
to a col ral portion of the people 
1f Pennsyls ( ( of the general 
1] y, an col nt inattention to com- 
n cl ly ement But this was not 
t ise with the friends of the school sys- 
ten who h l | ored tor vears wi h un- 
wearied assiduity, to perfect its organization. 
This office, or one of similar character and 
func ns, had been most earnestly recom 
mended in many successive annual reports 
from the School Department, and the rec- 
ommendation fortified by an array of facts 
and arguments of absolute cogency and 
force. It ha@ also been warmly endorsed 
by educational meetings, general and local, 


edi- 


news- 


in various parts of the State, and by 
torial arti communications in the 
papers and Zhe School Journal, public ad- 
dresses and private corresponde nce, long in 
advance of legislative action on the subject. 
Few veal 90 of equal importance have 
been preceded by a greater amount of fav- 
orable and earnest public discussion. 

The necessity for this, or some — 
agency, in the proper and successful admin- | 
istration of a State system of education, em- | 
bracing such an extent and diversity of ter- | 

| 


les, 


| 


ritory and population as this great Common- 
wealth presents, would seem to be evident 
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lessness in the empl yment ol ructors ior 

the schools became a most rious and de 


plorable evil. Many boards of directors 
were neither qualified for the important duty 
which the law devolved uw them, in the 


I 
examination of teachers, nor willing toinvoke 
or permit the aid of competent persons to do 
it in their behalf. Family also, 
and the pecuniary necessities of relatives and 
dependents of directors often more 
powerful than the sense of official duty, or 
regard for the welfare of the schools. And 
still oftener the selection of teachers was 
determined solely by the degrading standard 
of low wages. It thus followed inevitably, 


Interests 


were 


that individuals who were scarcely fit for 
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menial services, and would not be entrusted | and the methods thereof, as to him, together 
with the care or training of domestic ani- | with the directors or controllers, shall be 


mals, found an open door and cordial wel- | 
come from the legal guardians of the de- 
veloping mind of the State; and were 
charged, by solemn contract, with the men- 
tal and moral culture of the rising gener- 
ation. And even if examination were faith- 
fully made by directors themselves, or by 
some educated neighbor, rejected teachers 
would repair to the next district, or next 


| 


deemed expedient and necessary ;’’ and to 
see that no teacher shall be employed to 
teach other branches than those named in the 
certificate. That if ‘‘ competent teachers to 
teach the several branches’’ prescribed by 
law be not employed, he shall notify the 


| directors of their neglect, and if they fail to 


county, and readily secure employment at | 


average wages, to the great discredit and 
injury of the system and the profession. It 
became, therefore, an imperious necessity 
that some more uniform and elevated stand- 
ard of qualifications should be provided, and 
an agent appointed to enforce and protect 
it. Hence the establishment of the County 
Superintendency, which is the great feature 
of the act of 1854. 


The first duty of the County Superinten- | 


dent would obviously be the examination of 
teachers. But, as this could only enable 
him to determine their scholarship and 
theoretical knowledge of the art of teach- 
ing, the next step should be the visitation 
of the schools, to ascertain the teacher’s 
skill and success in the practice of his pro- 
fession ; both of which are essential to the 
granting of certificates that shall be, in all 
respects, a true criterion of the holder’s pro- 
fessional qualifications. These visitations 
are also necessary to detect 
incompetent or unworthy teachers ; advise 
with directors and teachers as to the manage- 
ment and appliances of the school, and sug- 
gest improvements ; to encourage the pupils, 
and collect statistical and general informa- 
tion for his annual report. He should also 
organize teachers’ institutes, and address 
public meetings; and should be the local 
agent and correspondent of the School De- 
partment, for the transaction of business, 
and the better general administration of the 
system. 


and dismiss | 


perform their duty, report the facts to the 
State Superintendent, whose duties in the 
premises are prescribed. He is also to re- 
ceive and forward to the School Department 
the annual district reports and certificates, 
and prepare and transmit his own report of 
the condition and prospects of his field of 
labor. 

Thus much for the letter of the law and its 
evident spirit and design; which do no 
violence to other parts of the system, but 
are admirably calculated to invigorate and 
sustain them. But in subjecting them to the 
test of practical results, the credit of success, 
or the responsibility of failure, is at once 
brought home to the authorities who select, 
and the persons who are commissioned as 
County Superintendents. 

The election being devolved upon the 
directors of the county, assembled in con- 
vention at the county seat, the choice made 
would generally be the reflex of their opin- 
ions and motives. And as the office was a 
new one, of which directors had no experi- 
mental knowledge, misapprehensions of its 
true character, and errors in the selections 
made and salaries fixed, were to be expected, 
notwithstanding the plain and explicit in- 
structions of the State Superintendent. A 
new power was sought to be introduced into 
the system, to imbue it with vitality and 
arouse its dormant energies; not so much 
by legal authority and unwelcome coercion, 


| as by the prudent and persuasive personal 


Accordingly, we find that in addition to | 


the action of the County Superintendent 
with regard to graded schools, already 
referred to, the act requires that officer to 
‘*examine all candidates for the profession 
of teacher, in the presence of the board of 
directors or controllers, should they desire 
to be present, to whom they shall first apply 
in his county ;’’ to grant certificates, and re- 


new or annul the same; ‘‘to visit, as often 
as practicable, the several schools of his 
county, and to note the course and method 
of instruction, and branches taught, and to 
give such directions in the art of teaching 





and professional influence of the incumbent 
of this important office. The reluctant, 
mechanical fulfilment of the mere letter of 
the law, was never intended to be the limit 
of its operations ; nor would such an adminis- 
tration of the office answer the ends of its 
creation under any circumstances. 

The law requires ‘‘literary and scientific 
attainments, and skill and experience in the 
art of teaching,’’ as essential qualifications 
for this office. And these—to condense 
and adopt a paragraph from Zhe School 
Journal—demand that he should be a ‘‘ prac- 
tical teacher, as well as ripe scholar; for he 
is the official head of the profession in the 
county, and should be able to teach the 
teacher of the highest branch taught in the 
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highest school in his county. He should 
have been active in the educational move- 
ments of the county ; he should have ability 
and experience in the conducting of insti- 
tutes; and should be a ready and fluent 
public speaker, so as to impart knowledge 
and information publicly as well as privately. 
He should possess energy of character and 
love for the work; for without these, the 
highest degree of scholastic attainments, of 
professional skill, and power of expression, 
will fail, for the great moving forces of the 
required character will be wanting; but 
with these present in a large degree, even a 
medium of qualification in other respects 
may succeed.’’ He should possess those 
personal good qualities and accomplishments 
that win the sympathies and co-operation of 
teachers, command the respect and confi- 
dence of the directors and the public, and 
will enable him, by a full and faithful, but a 
courteous and gentlemanly, discharge of his 
duties, to commend himself and his cause 
to the favorable regard of the community 
amongst whom and for whom he is to labor. 
Aside from special requisites, ‘‘the nearer 
the character of a County Superintendent 
approaches that of a Christian gentleman, 
the greater will be his acceptance and suc- 
cess. In a word, the man whom law, ex- 
perience and the wants of the system de- 
mand for this office, is: —A practical teacher, 
who is also an accomplished scholar and a 
ready public speaker, with sufficient love for 
it to undertake, and energy to perform, the 
great work before him; and the salary 
should be sufficient to compensate him, so far 
as money can, for the efficient discharge of so 
great a labor.’’ 

The first election of County Superinten- 
dents, in June, 1854, resulted in the choice, 
in some counties, of gentlemen of superior 
qualifications, with an adequate or fair 
salary; in others the qualifications were se- 
cured, but the salary small, or almost wholly 
wanting. In other counties the salaries were 
full or medium, with partial or general un- 
' fitness for the office. And in the remainder, 
the salaries and qualifications were alike in- 
ferior. 

In the counties first designated the full 
work of the office was successfully per- 
formed; the largest results achieved; the 
most ardent hopes of its friends fully realized; 
and the value and availability of the office 
established beyond all doubt or controversy. 
In the second class, a great work was per- 
formed at a heavy sacrifice to the incumbent, 
whose love for the cause was the prompting 
motive of the service rendered. In the last 
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two there was little progress, or a total failure 
in the office. To quote from the last report 
of my immediate predecessor, the Hon. A. G. 
Curtin: ‘* Counties formerly proverbial for 
backwardness in educational affairs, have 
been put up high in the scale of pro- 
gress, and others, previously much awak- 
ened, have been urged on to surprising ad- 
vances; while on the other hand, some that 
were considerably aroused have either be- 
come stationary or have retrograded; while 
in a few the people have yet to perceive, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, the value 
or necessity of the new office.’’ 

Numerous resignations occur red, because 
the salary did not pay expenses. ‘The late 
Superintendent found great difficulty, on 
that account, in properly filling those vacan- 
cies by appointment. Changes were made 
in nearly one-half the counties; and in 
several, three successive incumbents were 
placed in the office during its first term. 

Yet with all the inexperience, and these 
special disadvantages of a first great move- 
ment, it is undeniable that an impulse has 
been given to the system without example in 
its former history, and more progress made 
in its development during the last three, 
than in the preceding twenty years. 

These results must have a corresponding 
cause; and although they can be traced to 
various combined influences, yet a close and 
candid examination of them all will prove 
the County Superintendency to be the main- 
spring of the movement, and essential to the 
continued prosperity of the system. 

The office operates first upon Teacners, in 

rejecting the incompetent, whenever better 
ones can be found to take their place: and 
in stimulating the self-improvement of those 
who remain, from three motives: 1st. The 
fear of subsequent rejection; 2d. The pro- 
ection afforded by the office against com- 
petition with unqualified teachers; and 3d. 
The hopes inspired by the increasing re- 
spectability and pay of the profession; the 
last two operating powerfully in bringing 
into the schools an entirely new class of 
teachers, of a higher character, who have 
prepared themselves for this work, and de- 
sire to make it a permanent business. All 
are, or ought to be, largely benefited by the 
County Superintendent, through the agency 
of teachers’ drills and institutes. 

To directors it furnishes a professional 
agent and adviser, with whom they can 
profitably co-operate, and whose services 
are of great value in the general imprové- 
ment of the school affairs of the district. 

With parents and the public at large, the 
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public addresses and the personal influence 
of the Superintendent awaken an interest in 
the cause of education that re-acts with most 
salutary and gratifying power upon the 
schools, and removes numberless difficulties 
from the path of directors and teachers. 

The synopsis of results presented by Mr. 
Curtin’s last report, is as applicable now as 
then, but with increased emphasis. It, how- 
ever, applies only to well administered 
counties. 

“1, Organized, well attended and efficient 
institutes and associations by teachers, for self- 
improvement. 

“*2. Largely increased interest by directors in 
the duties of their office. 

“3. Improvement in school houses and furni- 
ture. 

“4. Great increase in uniformity of text-books, 
and improvement in classifications. 

“5. The enlargement of the number of pro- 
mising qualified teachers in the profession, and 
the retirement of by far more, who were found 
to be incompetent. 

‘*6. Increase in the salaries of teachers, and 


in their standing and influence as members of | 


society. 

“7, Manifest improvement in the schools, with 
a strong tendency towards grading them, and 
the introduction of a more liberal course of study. 

‘8. More frequent visits to the schools by par- 
ents, and a greater interest on their part in the 
means provided by the State for the intellectual 
culture of their children. 

“‘9. Numerous public examinations and ex- 
hibitions, at the close of the term, well attended 
by parents, and showing a noble conviction on 
the part of teachers, that their duty has been so 
discharged as not to fear the public eye.” 

To this may now be added : 

10. Strong emulation not only between neigh- 
boring schools and districts, but between neigh- 
boring counties, and different and distant sec- 
tions of the State. 
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11. Marked improvement in the methods of | 
teaching, and more interest in the literature of | 


the profession. 

12. A pervading consciousness of the necessiy 
of more and better means for the education of 
teachers, as such, and a determination to secure 
them at the earliest possible period. 

It is not pretended that the single-handed, 
unaided efforts of County Superintendents 
have accomplished these results. That 
would be absurd, and would require super- 
human powers. Aside from its specific 
duties, and the fact that it is an indispen- 
sable link in the chain of supervision, con- 
necting the head of the system with the 
extremities, the great value of the office con- 
sists in the anxiliary forces which it stimu- 
lates to action. Its incumbent is the leader of 
the educational forces of the county, around 
whom school officers and the friends of edu- 
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cation can rally, and with whom they can 
unite in support of the system, and the fur- 
therance of its interests ; and, as the fruits of 
such united influence, teachers be improved 
and encouraged ; the best men elevated to 
the office of school director, and their hands 
and influence greatly strengthened ; parents 
aroused to a stronger sense of their duties 
and responsibilities; the community inter- 
ested, and prejudices removed; and in the 
end, the sustaining and powerful influence 
of an enlightened public opinion brought to 
the support of this public system of educa- 
tion, that shall make it impregnable. 

But the leader should be the first to move, 
and the most active and capable in the work. 
And in this aspect it is plainly evident that 
the success of the office depends upon the man 
who fills it. The man must make the office, 
not the office the man. It can readily be 
seen, therefore, that the right man and the 
best man in the county should be placed in 
it; and, independent of the salary, how 
directly the failures which have been 
made are owing to the failure of directors 
to honor the fittest man with their suffrages ; 
or the inability of the county to furnish a 
candidate really competent for the office. 

It is also palpable that the office is not a 
mechanical appendage, that can be lopped 
off at pleasure without injury to the system. 
Its functions are vital, and interwoven with 
the whole fabric of the system.— Report, 1857. 


STATE SUPT. CHAS. R. COBURN. 

The office has now been in operation 
twelve years, and its good results are appar- 
ent to all who are unprejudiced. The di- 
rectors, teachers and the people now under- 
stand what kind of men are needed to stand 
at the head of and direct the educational 
interests of the counties of the State; and as 
it is supposed that such men as are required 
are to be found in every county, none but 
the best men should be selected. 

A County Superintendent should be in 
scholarship equal, if not superior, to any of 
the teachers of his county. This is neces- 
sary, in order that he may be able to ex- 
amine them in all the branches that may be 
required to be taught, and also that he may 
intelligently inspect all the schools in the 
various departments of science pursued. 
Without this superiority of scholarship, he 
cannot command the confidence and respect 
of those with whom and for whom he is to 
act. He should be thoroughly versed in 


the elementary departments of the sciences 
that are required to be taught in our com- 
It is not enough that he be a 


mon schools. 
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superior scholar, as that expression is usually 
understood ; he should be perfectly familiar 
with the elements, as well as with the higher 
departments and the more abstract sciences. 

He should be a practical teacher, or he 
should have been such within a few past 
years. This the law requires, as pointedly 
as it does that he be a man of learning. 
The words of the act are,—the directors 
shall select ‘‘one person of literary and 
scientific acquirements, and of skill and ex- 
perience in the art of teaching.’’ A person, 
therefore, who has never taught, or who has 
not been closely identified with the common 
school system for the last eight or ten years, 
should not be selected. 

Such an individual’s thoughts have been 
upon other subjects, and whatever his 
literary attainments may be, he is not the 
man to put in charge of our educational 
machinery. Our system is a progressive 
one, and it has made great advance and 
secured great results, while he has been 
standing still, or retrograding in school 
affairs. Such a man cannot take hold of 
the system as it now is, and carry it forward 
as it should be conducted. 

The County Superintendent ought to be 
an earnest, energetic, zealous, working man, 
who has kept pace with the educational im 
provement of the age; a man who under- 
stands the history of our system, and who 
has read, to some extent, the history of 
school systems of other States. While he 
should be cautious not to introduce new 
things, because they are new, he should also 
make use of all real improvements for the 
benefit of the schools. He should not be a 
politician, in the general acceptation of that 
word ;—that is, he should not be a man 
who, by his active participation in party 
strife, and petty political wrangles, has 
rendered himself odious to those who ao 
not belong to his party. The doings of this 
officer are to influence all parties upon a 
subject of vast importance to the well being 
of the State. He is-to operate with the youth 
of the Commonwealth, not of a party; and 
he should therefore be a man in whom all 
have confidence as a person of honesty of 
purpose, how much soever he may differ 
from them upon questions of State and 
National policy. If he be a working, in- 
triguing politician, he cannot secure the 
confidence, and good-will, and co-operation 
of all classes. 

In order that the Superintendent may be 
able to do the greatest amount of good, he 
must have the confidence and support of the 
teachers of his county; without this he will, 





to a great extent, be powerless. They must 
feel that he is their friend—that, although 
he is often obliged to refuse their requests, 
he does it from a sense of duty, rather than 
from a desire to wound their feelings. 

The Superintendent should be an easy, 
ready speaker. It is of importance that he 
be able to present the cause, of which he is 
for the time being the exponent, in sucha 
way as to interest and instruct an intelligent 
audience, and arouse the people to an ap- 
preciation of the importance of the interest 
which he represents. 

Men should be selected for the position, 
who are willing to give all the time to the 
duties of the office that is requisite for the 
best interests of the schools in the county ; 
men who will watch with sedulous care the 
interests of the cause of education, and be 
ever ready to act with, or rather to lead the 
friends of the cause, whenever good can be 
accomplished. No man should be elected, 
merely because he is worn out in another 
profession, or because he can use the super- 
intendency as an introduction to something 
more lucrative, or that will, after awhile, 
bring him more prominently before the 
public. Disappointed politicians, worn out 
clergymen, or physicians, or attorneys, or 
gentlemen of leisure, are not such men as 
are needed to take charge of the Common 
School System of this Commonwealth. 

Let the best men be elected that can be 
found in the several counties of the State, 
and our noble school system will be safe in 
their hands, and a steady advance will be 
made from year to year. But on the other 
hand, if party strife, or personal favoritism, 
or local differences, enter into and determine 
the election in any of the counties,—in 
such localities we may expect to see the 
schools poor, the people uninterested, and 
the whole system unpopular.— Oficial, 1866. 


STATE SUPT. J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
Superintendents of Schools are to be 
elected on the first Tuesday of May next, 
in all the counties of the Commonwealth. 
Scarcely any other election should so deeply 
enlist the interest of the people. We can 
afford bad government anywhere else better 
than in respect to our schools. Good 
schools make good citizens, and good citi- 
zens are necessary to the very existence of a 
State. Pennsylvania has goo,o0o children 
in her common schools, and more than 
$6,000,000 are expended annually for the 
purpose of instructing them. Whether these 
children shall be well instructed or other- 
wise, whether this vast sum of money shall 
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be well or ill applied, will depend in a good 
measure upon ‘the officers who shall be 
placed over the schools at the coming elec- 
tion. Let whole communities see to it that 
the best men shall be chosen. 

County Conventions of Directors will be 
called to assemble at the respective county 
seats, by the county superintendents now in 
office. The best place for meeting is gener- 
ally the Court House. City and borough 
conventions will be called by the proper 
boards of directors or controllers, in the man- 
ner prescribed by law, in their usual place of 
meeting. The directors of cities and 
boroughs that elect superintendents of their 
own cannot take part in the county conven- 
tions. ‘The law does not say at what hour 
the conventions shall assemble, and the 
local authorities calling the conventions 
must fix it to suit local circumstances. One 
o'clock, p. m., is generally adopted as the 
most suitable how. It would be well for 
the directors of cities and boroughs entitled 
to elect a superintendent, but not now hav- 
ing one, to determine the question whether 
they will elect such an officer, at a prelimi- 
nary meeting. 

The convention should organize by elect- 
ing a president and secretary. Vice presi- 
dents and assistant secretaries may be 
elected, if desired. County Superintend- 
ents generally have in their possession full 
lists of the members of the different boards 
of directors in their respective counties; 
and when this is the case, a list with the 
districts properly designated should be 
handed by each of these officers possessing 
such list, to the president of the convention. 
It should be read, in order that all errors may 
be corrected, and that it may be known who 
are present. If the county superintendent 
cannot furnish a list of the directors, some 
one from each district represented should 
hand to the president the names of the di- 
rectors in his district, from which the secre- 
taries should prepare a roll, and this, when 
called, will show who are present. In 
voting, the name of each director must be 
distinctly called, and his vote recorded: 
that is, the vote must be taken by yeas and 
nays. 
the directors voting, but of those present, to 
elect a superintendent. 

Knowing who are members, the conven- 
tion is prepared to fix the salary of the office 
of County Superintendent for the coming 
term of three years. It will be found best 
in nearly every case to fix the salary before 
electing the officer. 


named, the vote shall be first taken upon 
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It requires not only a majority of | 


If several sums are 
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the highest, but if a majority of directors 
do not vote for that sum, then the vote 
should be taken upon the next highest, and 
so on, until some sum receives a majority 
vote. This done, candidates for surerin- 
tendent can be nominated and voted for, 
until some one receives a majority. Noth- 
ing further is then to be done, except for 
the president and secretary to make out and 
sign the certificate of election, and forward 
it to this Department. Blanks for this pur- 
pose will be placed in the hands of the 
several county superintendents and the sec- 
retaries of school boards in all the county- 
towns. 

The following questions should receive 
careful consideration at the hands of the 
members of a convention which is about to 
elect a superintendent of schools: What 
qualifications should a superintendent of 
schools possess ? and, What salary should be 
paid him? 

In answer to the first question, it may be 
said that such a superintendent should pos- 
sess certain 

Physical Quahfications.— No one can 
properly discharge the duties of the office 
who is not in the enjoyment of general good 
health. Especially is this the case with 
county superintendents who have to visit 
schools in rural districts, and are conse- 
quently much exposed. 

Intellectual Qualifications.—As a test ot 
intellectual qualifications, the law renders 
any one ineligible to the office of superintend- 
ent who does not possess one of the follow- 
ing documents: A diploma from a college 
legally empowered to grant literary degrees ; 
a diploma or state certificate issued by the 
authorities of a State Normal School; a pro- 
fessional or permanent certificate, issued at 
least one year prior to the election; a cer- 
tificate of competency from the State Super- 
intendent, or a commission as a county, 
city or borough superintendent. In addi- 
tion to the intellectual qualifications usually 
indicated by the possession of documents 
like the above named, a superintendent of 
schools should be a broad, liberal thinker, a 
good speaker, a man of tact and marked 
administrative ability. 

Moral Qualifications.-—The law says no 
person shall be eligible to the office ‘‘ unless 
he has a sound moral character.’’ The 
very letter of the law should in this respect 
be adhered to, and will be, so far as this 
Department is concerned. Nor is it suffi- 
cient for-a superintendent of schools to be 
guiltless of any gross ‘‘immorality.’’ He 
should be a positive worker for good; if 
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possible, he should have all the moral qual- 
ities implied in the noble expression, ‘‘a 
Christian gentleman.’’ 

Professional Qualifications.—-It is provided 
in the law, that a person cannot hold office 
as superintendent of schools unless ‘‘he has 
had successful experience in teaching within 
three years of the time of his election.’’ 
The sfirit of this provision is, that a super- 
intendent must be a professional teacher— 
not a lawyer, doctor, minister, or a member 
of some other profession, desiring to hold 
the office until a way opens to engage in 
something else. 

The office of Superintendent of Schools 
belongs to the teachers, it has to do with 
teachers, and should always be filled bya 
teacher. If directors can find in a county 
a teacher devoted to his profession, who 
always attends institutes, who reads works 
on teaching, who advocates common 
schools, who, like Richter, ‘‘loves God and 


little children ;’’ who, in short, issomething | 


of an enthusiast in his work—he, in all 
probability, is the man to make a Superin- 
tendent, even though he has not been to 
college. 

There are difficulties, it must be acknowl- 
edged, in the way of fixing the salaries of 
County Superintendents by law; and _ per- 
haps, after all, the Directors who compose 
the Conventions that elect them, knowing 
all the circumstances as they do, the number 
of schools, the size of the county, the nature 
of the surface to be travelled over, the 
length of term, the cost of living, the 
amount of time necessarily occupied by the 
Superintendent in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, are the parties most likely to fix 
the salaries upon an equitable basis. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal 
salaries. Their work, when well done, is 
both delicate and difficult. Good officers 
can hardly be paid too much, and we had 
better have none at all than poor ones. 
The judges of our courts receive $4,000 a 
year ; other county officers in many counties 
receive even larger salaries ; why should not 
weil-qualified superintendents of schools be 
as liberally paid? In view of the whole 
subject, school directors are most earnestly 
advised to elect as superintendents the very 
best men in their several counties whose 
services can be obtained, have it understood 
that they are to devote their whole time to 
the work of the office, and then pay them 
well for what they are required to do. It 
is in this way and in this way only that the 
office can accomplish the greatest good. 

Official, 1878. 
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THROUGH THE CHILDREN. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


LL the real reform is to come through 

the children, however unwilling some 
of the rooted and grounded in opinion are 
to admit it. The earliest influence, the real 
basis of character, is in the home; yet how 
many homes there are, sad to say, where no 
thought finds entrance of anything higher 
and better than the mere keeping of body 
and soul together, or, where this matter of 
sustenance and shelter being provided for, 
the problem—‘‘ Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?’’ is of all-engrossing importance. 
Therefore, the real basis of reform, reaching 
with its enlightening power through the law 
of compulsory education out into all classes 
of society, is the primary and grammar 
school in the towns, the common district 
school in the country. 

Do not belittle the position of these 
teachers. How much depends upon the 
influence they exert upon the absorbent 
young souls that for thirty hours a week 
they have in their keeping! ‘This subject 
of how we are to get at the boys and gir/s, 
to influence them for good, weighs prayer- 
fully upon the hearts of hosts of thoughtful 
men and women, some of them not too old 
to remember the gentle moulding touches 
that incited within them the endeavor to 
make their own lives useful in the world. 

Of course, it is impossible for a law to be 
enacted that all common school teachers in 
our land should be Christians; yet I am not 
alone in the opinion that any person not a 
Christian is unqualified to be a teacher of 
children. 

Too little is said in regard to this matter. 
Pastors and Sunday-school teachers are not 
as persistent as they should be in impressing 
upon the young people under their charge 
the importance of confessing Christ before 
men. Young people have a habit of think- 
ing, ‘*O, I can be a Christian without com- 
mitting myself by making a confession. 
Church membership is not essential to being 
a Christian.’’ 

Now the fact is, though trite, that in re- 
ligion there are no non-essentials. Jesus 
himself, whom we all, without regard to de- 
nominational bias, acknowledge to be our 
Master, points out the way. In obeying 
Him, the longing for something better, 


ever reaching up in the human heart, has 
something to rest upon and cling to, and is 
stimulated instead of being smothered and 
crushed out by inaction. 
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How many young people we should find, | 
if all would be truthful in relating their re- 
ligious experiences, who would confess that 
there had been an awakening time in their 
hearts, that they de/eved, and came to a 
dead stop there, thus sinning against God— 
against themselves, and wronging every one 
with whom they come in contact. 

Is there no friend brave enough, wise 
enough, and loving enough to say to such 
ones, Come now; step into your place; do 
not try to live a secret Christian; let your 
light shine; come into the church to be 
helped and to help; when you have come 
out on the Lord’s side, and enlisted in His 
army, with a determination to make your 
work tell for His honor and glory, you are 
fit to take charge of immortal sou’. ‘na 
common school, and not till then. 

Now this is not merely ‘‘ goody-goody ’ 
talk. I am not magnifying the office of 
common-school teachers when I say that 
such work is like a shoot that is to take root 
and grow and branch out all through 
eternity. There is no end to the growth of 
a seed planted in the heart ofachild. A 
teacher should realize this, and understand 
that she can bea safe guide no farther on 
than she herself has been. 

With a teacher who is a Christian, the 
morning devotions mean something. Any- 
thing more than a mere form to the teacher 
soon becomes so to the pupil. Heartfelt 
interest is contagious. And here I wish to 
suggest a matter that for some time I have 
endeavored to press among my friends, and 
have found that wherever tried it has borne 
fruit. It is that the chapter containing the 
daily matter in the International Sunday- 
school lesson be read as the Scripture for 
the day; the teacher in a few pleasant 
words, showing the connection between the 
verses for the day and the Sunday-school 
lesson. I believe many might be interested 
in the Sunday-school in this way without in- 
terfering in the least with regular school-work. 

In one school where there was a majority 
of Catholic children, several of whom re- 
fused to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, they were 
conciliated by the teacher’s saying kindly: 
**T will excuse you, because I see that you 
do not understand that your God is our God, 
and this Jesus is the same to everyone, and 
that our Bibles differ very little. I will 
read in your Bible if you will bring it to- 
morrow.’’ They could not endure the 
charge of ignorance, and joined in the de- 
votions, and thereafter asked questions in 
regard to the lesson as freely as the Protest- 
ant children. | 


’ 


The common school teacher should, too, 
be a Gospel temperance worker. Every 
common school should be an organized 
temperance band. Of course, a teacher who 
is not a Christian will not plan to have all 
the exercises of the school,—the songs, the 
recitations, the compositions,—all tell upon 
the moral and religious character of her 
pupils. And yet when determined upon it, 
it can be done with comparatively little 
trouble to the teacher, and fills the child’s 
susceptible heart with thoughts and sugges- 
tions that give a healthy foundation to the 
forming character. 

I heard an earnest Christian lady say that 
her parents were not Christians, and that 
she never had but one teacher who was a 
Christian; and that, although she was but 
six years old when she was under that sweet 
lady’s tutelage, some of her prayers, explan- 
ations of the New Testament, setting forth 
the beauty of gentleness, kindness, and for- 
giveness, were still fresh in her mind, and 
had been all those years like leaven in her 
heart. 

On the opposite, I heard of an extremely 
beautiful young woman who taught a winter 
school in a populous country district, where 
dancing and card-playing were the stock 
amusements of the vicinity. Nearly every 
evening she was up till a late hour at ball or 
party, and consequently was very weary be- 
fore the term closed. One noon-time, in 
talking with her pupils, some of them older 
than herself, she said: ‘‘I was nearly tired 
to death last night; it seemed as if I should 
drop, every figure. At last Fred Kneeland 
went down to the bar-room and brought me 
up a hot rum-punch, and I drank it and 
danced like a feather for another hour.”’ 
Ringing her bell to call her school to order, 
the first exercise was singing, as usual, and 
she struck up the well-known temperance 
song, ‘‘Sparkling and Bright.’’ The large 
boys and girls looked at each other and 
smiled, and soon a general laugh broke the 
quiet of the school-room, and a cute little 
girl on the front seat raised her hand and 
piped up: ‘‘ Please, teacher, can’t we sing, 
‘Where’s the old gray goose, I wonder?’ 
‘Sparkling and Bright’ don’t sing good 
with rum punches.’’ The influence exerted 
by that beautiful, fascinating, but unprinci- 
pled girl still follows many of her pupils of 
that winter, so much easier is it to sow the 
seed than to kill out or uproot the grow- 
ing plant. 

Christian superintendents should think of 
all these things in examining teachers, and 
other things being equal, the Christian 
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teacher should be given the preference. 
There would be no more favoritism in this 
than is often used in refusing the plain- 
faced, poorly-dressed girl in favor of the 
pretty, stylish, pert Miss with not half the 
adaptability for teaching ; and that is often 
done, as the initiated have reason to know. 
N. £. Journal of Education. 
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UNCOMMON PROCEEDING. 


we OW cold it is growing,” said Miss Wait, 

the teacher of the common school in the 
then brisk little manufacturing village of Shat- 
tuckville, Franklin county, Mass., as she tied on 
her soft blue hood, buttoned her warm flannel 
cloak, looked at the window fastenings of the 
not over commodious or attractive, but snug 
school-room, locked her desks, and carefully 
shut the damper of the air-tight wood stove, pre- 
paratory to quitting her domain of labor for the 
night. 

As she picked up her rubber overshoes and 
stooped to draw them over her shapely kid boot, 
she cogitated: ‘‘Oh, dear! Tommy Howe's red 
toes sticking so pathetically through those old 
gaping shoes fairly haunt me. I wonder if, in 
all this prosperous, busy village, there is no way 
of getting that poor child decently clad. I must 
think it over and see what I can do about it.” 

Twenty-four hours later the leading man of 
the village, and the owner of the little factory 
there, who, years before, when a poor boy, had 
stranded down from Vermont to this little ham- 
let, eccentric and brusque, kind-hearted, keen- 
eyed, and observant of all that was going on 
within his domain, was walking along the street 
and met a bright-eyed and sprightly lad of ten 
speeding ahead with that amusingly uncon- 
scious, consequential air that a boy carries with 
his first brand-new pair of boots. 

Old Sam Whittier, as this gentleman was 
familiarly called, not by reason of advanced age 
by any means, but because of his supremacy as 
the mill owner and employer of all the help in 
the hamlet, took in the situation at a glance, 
and called out to the absorbed child: 

“Hullo, youngster! where d'ye get them 
fellers?”’ 

“ Teacher gave them to me, sir,” and the lad’s 
tattered cap came quickly off, and he stood with 
it in his hand. 

“Does she buy boots for all the boys in the 
school?” was growled out. 

“Guess not; but she bought Joe Briggs a 
speller and Jane Cass an arithmetic, and she 
gives away stacks of slate pencils and paper and 
ink, and such.”’ 

“ What made her go and buy them boots for 
you?” 

‘*She said she wanted to, sir; and when I said 
I had no money to pay her for them, she said she 
would rather be paid in perfect lessons; and I 
will try to pay for them in that way, you may be 
sure, sir.”’ 

“Pretty good sort of a teacher, is she, bub?” 
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“Oh, yes, indeed, I guess she must be the 
best teacher that ever lived, sir—she tells about 
so many things that we never knew before’; and 
she wants us to be good and honest, and not 
tell lies, and she says we shall be men and 
women by and by, and she wants us boys to 
know something, so we can own factories our 
own selves some time. The other teachers 
we've had only heard our lessons and let us go; 
but she’s so different!” 

‘‘Weil, bub, I shall have to think this busi- 
ness over a little. Now run along, and go to 
scratchin’ over them perfect lessons. I don’t 
suppose you'll find a person in Shattuckville a 
better judge of perfect lessons, or how much 
they are worth, both to the teacher and to the 
scholar, than ‘Old Sam Whittier.’ So, bub, 
look after your books, and I shall look after 
you.” 

The next morning a little note, written ina 
coarse business hand, was dispatched to the 
teacher by the hand of one of the children. It 
ran as follows: 

“Miss WAIT: I have heard of some rather uncom- 
mon proceedings on your part as a teacher toward 
your scholars. I would like to inquire of you per- 
sonally as to particulars. Will you do me the favor 
to run over to my house directly this afternoon. 

“SAMUEL WHITTIER ”’ 

“What can I have done?” thought the little 
teacher, in such a perturbed state of mind that 
she corrected Johnny Snow's mistake in his 
multiplication, by telling him seven times nine 
was fifty-four; indeed, she let the mistake go so 
long that every little hand belonging to the 
second primary class was stretched up in a 
frenzy of excitement. ‘‘Let me see; what is it 
I have done the past week? I switched Bobbie 
Baker pretty smartly, to be sure—and I kept 
Sam Woodruff after school—and I kept Marion 
Fisk in from recess for whispering; but I 
must keep order. Well, dear me, 1 have tried 
to do my duty, and I won't worry ;’’ and Miss 
Wait resolutely went back to ‘“ seven times 
nine,’ and so proceeded in the usual routine. 

3ut she ate no dinner that noon, and had a de- 

cided headache as she crossed the big bridge 
over the mill stream and over the hill to the mill 
owner's residence. 

“TI shall not back down in any thing where 
my clear duty and self-respect are involved,” 
thought she. ‘I have set up a certain idea as 
to what a teacher of these little common schools 
ought to be, and I will, God and my mind, 
good courage and health not forsaking me, 
bring myself as near to it as possible. More- 
over, I will not consider, in the premises, whether 
the scholars are children of the rich or‘learned, 
or of the poor or ignorant. For the time being 
God has placed in my care ragged, dirty little 
wretches of a factory village, as well as clean, 
well-dressed, attractive children.” 

“Good evening, good evening, ma'am,” said 
“ Old Sam Whittier,” in his gruff way, meeting 
the teacher at the door. ‘As I said in my note 
to you, I heard to-day of some rather uncommon 
proceedings on your part. I saw, ma'am, little 
Tommy Howe in a new pair of boots this morn- 
ing. Do you know how he came by them?” 
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“I bought them for him, Mr. Whittier,” won- 
dering whether the local magnate suspected the 
poor’child of stealing. 

“Oh, you did. Are you in the habit of fur- 
nishing your scholars with such articles? Was 
the providing of boots a part of your business 
contract with the committee? If it was, I can 
put you in the way of buying boots at wholesale 
in Boston, where I get my supply for my store.” 

“It will not be necessary, sir,’’ replied the 
teacher, with dignity. ‘I thank you for your 
kind offer, however.” 

““Why do you furnish boots in this particular 
case, if | may inquire ?”’ 

“The lad is very poor. His mother has her 
hand, heart and brain full with the smaller chil- 
dren. Tommy is learning rapidly; I see marks 
of rare intelligence in him. It would be a pity 
to have him taken out of school at this time 
when he is so much engaged. Should he con- 
tinue coming clad as he was, in such weather 
as this, he would be ill soon. I could not take 
the risk in either case.” 

“Are you able to let your heart get the better 
of you in this way ?”’ 

“I have my wages only,” replied the young 
woman, still with dignity. 

“ Then you probably will have to retrench not 
a little in own expenses.” 

“If I do, it will harm no one’s purse or pride 
but my own. In this instance it may be the mat- 
ter of a pair of gloves or an ostrich tip with me. 
With him the little act may make a difference 
that shall be lasting through time and eternity.”’ 

“You have been attending that school over 
at South Hadley, I hear.” 

‘Tle ar. 

“Have you been through it, or graduated as 
they call it?” 

“Qh, no; I[haveattended but twoterms. But 
I am fully determined to complete the course.” 

“ Hum—allright. Miss Wait, you seem to be 
doing some good work among the children over 
the river there. I am going to think it all over ; 
but look here—if any more of those little rascals 
need boots, let me know. I shall consider it a 
privilege to provide them. You know I can 
get them at wholesale—ha! ha!’ and the now 
greatly relieved teacher's interview with the 
mill owner ended. 

“If she goes on teaching on and off, and then 
taking a turn on and off, at Mount Holyoke, she 
can't graduate for years to come,” ruminated 
“Old Sam Whittier” as he watched her tripping 
on over the hill; “it’s ridiculous.”’ 

And so it came to pass, when Miss Wait was 
paid her meager salary at the close of the term, 
she found in the envelope containing the order 





on the town treasurer a cheque with a slip of 


paper pinned to it reading thus: 

‘This may be an uncommon proceeding; but I 
thought it over, and have come to the conclusion that 
you had better go right along in your studies at South 
Hadley until you graduate. After that, with your 
pluck and principle, you will be able to invest in 
boots or books, or in any other way you see fit. 

“ Very truly yours, SAMUEL WHITTIER.” 


I leave this true little sketch without comment. 
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It carries its own lesson, both to struggling 
young teachers with heart and brain, and to 
prosperous men of affairs who may lend a help- 
ing hand to deserving ones. 

a - 


MAKING THE PROGRAMME. 





'THE making of the programme in an un- 

graded school is a duty that cannot be 
thoroughly performed without ‘‘some fever 
of the brain.’’ On its proper construction 
depend, in large measure, the order and 
efficiency of the school. 

If the programme is not well made, a 
variety of evils may follow: (a) The time 
of the teacher may be divided into bits, and 
thus frittered away. It is not an unknown 
occurrence for a country teacher to hear 
forty classes daily, and there are few who do 
not hear more than necessity demands. (6) 
The teacher’s time may not be well appor- 
tioned among the several classes. Some 
recitations may rob others of the time due 
them, thus causing therein poor work and 
dissatisfaction. (¢) The study hours of 
pupils may be so badly arranged that per- 
petual mischief is bred. (d@) Certain pupils 
may not have a sufficient number of recita- 
tations, when the ‘teacher is subject to the 
criticisms of the parents. (¢) There may 
be an uninteresting and illogical arrange- 
ment of studies, thus detracting from the in- 
terest of the school. 

It behooves the teacher, therefore, to 
study carefully every one of the many phases 
of the subject which present themselves when 
a programme is to be made, and to utilize 
any assistance that may be at hand. 

Every school differs from every other, in 
greater or less degree, and a programme 
made for one will rarely exactly fit any other 
in all particulars. It should be ‘‘ adapted, 
not adopted.’’ However, the ends to be 
secured are usually so nearly the same that 
the construction of any programme may be 
guided by certain fixed principles, some of 
which may be stated as follows: 

1. Keep the number of classes as small as 
possible. 

2. Give every child an opportunity to recite 
at least four times a day, especially in the 
lower grades. 

3. Allow reasonable time for study between 
recitations. 

4. Let the most restless class recite when 
disorder ts most likely to occur—generally at 
or near the close of each half-day session. 

5. dn fixing the length of a recitation 
period, consider the age of the pupils, the size 
of the class, and the nature of the study. 
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The permanent organization of the school 
can be effected only after the teacher knows, 
in the main, the natural and acquired ability 
of the pupils. This known, an ordinary 
ungraded school of forty or fifty pupils will, 
with a little management, divide easily into 
four grades, or four grades besides the chart 
class. ‘These may be designated by the let- 
ters A, B, C, and D. If another grade 
is needed, let it be known as the Chart 
Class. 

The teacher should now determine what 
branches he will teach. He may with safety 
set down reading, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, history, spelling, writing, and 
perhaps one advanced study. His next and 
most important consideration should be, 
how many classes in each he will have. 

If the school is a large one, the classes in 
the Third Reader and above need recite but 
once a day in reading. Some one of the 
books in a series may be omitted for any 
given term, so that there may be but four 
grades besides the beginners in this subject. 
If two of the grades recite twice a day, and 
the chart class three times, there will be nine 
recitations in reading daily. 

In arithmetic, the A and B classes may 
have written arithmetic, while the C and D 
classes, or all who cannot work in A or B, 
may be united in oral and written arith- 
metic. The chart class should have a num- 
ber lesson each day. ‘There will thus be 
four recitations daily in arithmetic. 

There need not be more than two classes 
in geography. ‘The A and B classes may 
unite on advanced work, or better, the A 
class may drop this branch for history, leav- 
ing the Band C classes tounite. The other 
work may be general in character, with 
recitations from maps. It should be largely 
oral, and -.ay consist of naming and bound- 
ing natural and political divisions; naming 
and locating capitals and chief towns; rapid 
sketching; locating and naming in order 
oceans, bays and gulfs, capes, mountain 
ranges, rivers and river systems; naming 
products to be expected in given climates ; 
learning interesting facts concerning nations, 
places, and peoples. 

The grammar may also be disposed of in 
two classes. The first of these should pur- 
sue the study of technical grammar, while 
the second should recite in language lessons. 
I am well aware that many teachers not only 
do not teach language lessons, but do not 
even possess books treating on this subject. 
I am equally well aware that any teacher 
who neglects this study will not long be 
recognized as first-class. Some of the good 
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books on this branch are named in the note 
below.* 

The spelling in the lower grades should 
be conducted in connection with the read- 
ing. The remainder of the school should 
be divided into two classes, and both heard 
at the same time. This may easily be done 
for the written work, the teacher pronounc- 
ing to both classes. A few minutes may 
then be given in succession to each class for 
assignment and oral work. 

The writing may be similarly managed, 
the school being divided into about two 
grades. 

To secure a proper consideration of the 
amount of time to be allotted to each reci- 
tation, the following plan is suggested: 
Place the names of classes to be taught in 
column, and after each the amount of time 
deemed ample in order to secure good re- 
sults. The estimated time, and that finally 
fixed upon, should, for convenience, be 
multiples of five. Add the several amounts 
estimated, and deduct from the sum the 
time actually at command. This will be 
found, by substracting recess time, usually 
thirty minutes, from six hours. Correct 
the first estimate by deducting in small 
amounts, from the several recitation periods, 
the excess of the estimated time over that 
really at the teacher’s service. ‘The scheme 
will appear something as follows: 

Est’mt’d Cor’ctd 


Time. Time, 
Cpentne Maerees ons kk 8 6 ok 6S 10 
f 2h PGA ee 20 
lo $y a - 15 
Reading jC Class (twice)... ... . 30 25 
D Clam fawise).. . wD 25 
Chart (three times) . . . . . 45 30 
See ct 20 
, TARO | Or 20 
Asthenetic ] 22) arr 15 
| Chart Class (numbers). : . 15 10 
a er en 20 
2 { B, with pupils from A & C . 25 20 
Googrrey 1C&Dical).......20 18 
ry a osm from B . 20 20 
{ 4 . aanguage. .... .20 15 
: fAex ) 

Spelling {cC&Df-- BE ot ak cee 20 

én A&B) 2 
ra Pe tenk 2s ate aoe 20 

Writing {¢ & Dj 5 
ee a ee ee ee 10 

420 


33° 

* Swinton’s: Language Lessons, Harper & Bros., 
New York; Elementary Lessons in English (Teach- 
er’s edition), Ginn & Heath, Boston ; Normal Methods 
of Teaching, Normal Publishing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
(a useful book on teaching in general; price $1.50) ; 
A Shorter Course in English Grammar and Compo- 
sition, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor and Co., 753 Broad- 
way, New York. It is desirable that the chart class 
be instructed in elementary language lessons. 
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Next follows the arrangement of the order 
of the recitations. The following programme 
may easily be adapted to the wants of al- 
most any country school : 





= 2 
bo S ‘ 
& e | Classes. 
* o 
wn 
A. M. 
9 10 |Roll Call and opening Exercises. 
g-Io | 10 |Reading, Chart Class. 
g-20 | 15 |Reading, D. 
9-35 | 15 |Reading, C. 


g-50 | 20 Arithmetic, B. 

10-10 | 20 Anthmetic, A. 

‘ RECESS. 
11-45 | 10 Language, Chart Class. 
11-55 | 15 |Arithmetic, C & D. 
II-10 | 15 |Reading, B. 

11-25 | 15 |History. 

11-40 | 20 Writing (two classes). 
12 | 60 NOON. 











I 20 |Roll Call. Geography, B (A & C). 
I-20 10 |Number, Chart Class. 

I-30 | 10 |Reading, D. 

1-40 10 Reading, C. 

I-50 | 20 |Reading, A. 

2-10 | 15 Language, C (B & D). 


2-25 1S RECESS. 
2-40 | 10 Reading, Chart Class. 
2-50 | 20 Grammer, A. 

3-10 20 |Geography, C & D. 
3-30 | 20 |Spelling (two classes). 
3-50 | 10 [Closing Exercises. 








Suggestions: 1. Let the teacher direct 
the study of all the smaller pupils at least. 
The chart class may be set at slate-work for 
reading, spelling, and writing; or set to ar- 
ranging objects—sticks, beans, pebbles, etc., 
in connection with their number work. 

2. An arithmetic class may be preparing 
problems at the board or on their slates dur- 
ing the recitation immediately preceding 
their own. 

3. I am aware that custom makes the 
chart class recite four times a day in reading, 
and ignores all such things as number and 
language lessons. It is a tradition that 
nothing, however good and sensible, can be 
done in the country that has not been done 
there for ages. This, I am sure, is an error, 
and it is earnestly recommended that the 
teacher prepare himself to teach number and 
language lessons. Lacking other sugges- 
tions in these latter lessons, the teacher may 
employ his chart class on talking exercises, 
on memorizing choice bits of simple poetry, 
on learning many facts, such as the names 
of the days of the week, of the months of 
the year, of the president and governor ; the 
names of the state, county, and town in 


which the school is taught, etc. 
American Educator. 
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FALSE SHOWING OF ILLITERACY. 
BY STATE SUPT. ELLIS A. APGAR. 


N an address on the ‘‘ Evil of Illiteracy,” 
| delivered by the Rev. Joseph Cook, ex- 
tracts from which were printed in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for May, 1883, I 
find the following astounding statement: 
This nation (the United States) is now 
charged with the education of 18,000,000 
of children and youth. Of these 10,500,000 
are enrolled in public and private schools ; 
7,500,000, or five-twelfths of the whole, are 
growing up in absolute ignorance of the 
English alphabet. Commenting on these 
figures, he asserts (to quote his own words), 
‘‘that instead of being, as a whole, at the 
front of the educational advance of civiliza- 
tion, our proud nation is gradually dropping 
into a laggard place.”’ 

Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, in a 
speech delivered in the United States Senate, 
advocating national aid for our public 
schools, gives elaborate tables showing the 
condition of the public schools in the several 
States, and claims that the State school 
systems are defective, and that large num- 
bers of our children are growing up in abso- 
lute ignorance. He says: ‘‘I am able to 
give the country the cold steel of reliable 
statistics.’’ Among the statistics given is a 
table showing the school population, enroll- 
ment, average attendance, and percentage 
not enrolled for eighty-five cities. Jersey 
City, Newark and Patterson are included in 
this table. I quote, in the Senator’s own 
words, the conclusions at which he arrives 
after the study of this table. 

These cities, he says, contain an aggregate 
school population of 2,052,923, of whom 1,302,- 
776, or three-fifths, are enrolled; that is, are 
more or less instructed during the school year, 
while only 858,533, or two-fifths, fully avail 
themselves of the advantages provided, and 
more than one-third never enter the school-room 
atall. Some of these may attend private schools, 
but not a large proportion, for the whole number 
of pupils in private schools, out of a total of 15,- 
303,535 in the country is only 567,160. In 
thirty-four of these cities from 50 to 82 per cent. 
of the chidren are not enrolled at all; that is, 
they will never know how to read or write. 
(This list of thirty-four cities includes Newark.) 
New York has a school population of 385,000, 
of whom 270,000 are enrolled, 114,000 are not 
enrolled at all, and the average attendance is 
but 132,000. 

The average attendance in Cincinnati is 27,- 
ooo, less than one-third the whole number, 
while 51,000 are not enrolled at all. It does not 
relieve this dark picture to say that these must 
be in private schools, for out of the school popu- 
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lation of the entire State, numbering 1,043,320, 
only 28,650 are in private schools. Of these, 
probably not more than 10,000 can be found in 
Cincinnati. There are more than 40,000 chil- 
dren, then, in that great city to-day who are 
growing up in ignorance as dense as that of the 
jungles of Africa, while they are subjected to the 
influence of the sharpened culture of civilized 
vice. Yet Cincinnati is one of the best of our 
great cities, and Ohio is a model State. 

Chicago enrolls less than half—43 per cent. 
—of her children in the public schools; less 
than one-third are habitually in school; 77,473, 
or 57 per cent., never attend at all. Very few 
of these receive instruction in private schools. 
St. Louis has a school population of 106,000 ; 
55,000 are enrolled; 36,000 is the average at- 
tendance; 50,000 are growing up in the savage 
state aggravated by those capacities for profi- 
ciency in evil which come from contact with 
civilized depravity. Milwaukee has 38,000 chil- 
dren of school age; the average attendance is 
11,000; 20,000, or 55 per cent., are not en- 
rolled, and all, or nearly all, of these might as 
well have been born in a heathen as in a Civi- 
lized country, so far as schools are concerned. 

This seems incredible, but these are the 
figures. They ought not to lie, for we have paid 
for accuracy and completeness. At this rate, 
before another census, we shall have passed the 
line, and there will be more children in this 
country out of the schools than in them, and 
before half a century ignorance and its conse- 
quences will unquestionably have overthrown 
the Republic. 
our fate. But it is useless to specify these 
deadly instances. The cities of our country 
have been our pride. Behold the awful record. 
The revelation of these facts ought to overwhelm 
us with shame. 

In this address there is nothing that mod- 
ifies, in the slightest degree, the above sweep- 
ing statement. 

This is a dark picture these gentlemen 
have drawn for us, and the only remedy 
that is sufficient to cure the evil, they say, is 
National Aid to Education. They assert 
that the States have failed in their attempts 
to educate the children, and that now the 
government must step in and grant the 
necessary assistance. In the Senator’s en- 
tire address urging national aid there is but 
this one reason given, viz: the present and 
growing illiteracy of the country. 

On a certain occasion, at a meeting of 
scientific gentlemen, the question was 
asked why it was that a tub of water with a 
live fish in it weighed no more than the tub 
of water without the fish. Various theories 
were advanced and discusssed, when finally 
a young man in the association ventured to 
ask if the statement made was true. Em- 


boldened by the young man’s example, we 
are disposed to ask, Are these statements 
made by Senator Blair true? We will at 


We have reached the crisis of | 
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the outset seek an answer to this question, 
although the honorable Senator tells us that 
he gives us ‘‘ the cold steel of reliable statis- 
tics ;’’ ‘that his figures ought not to lie, for 
he has paid for accuracy.’’ 

It has been our proud boast that we are 
foremost among the nations of the earth in 
this work of education. Is this, then, but 
a delusion? and must we now be told that, 
instead of being in the advance ranks, ‘‘ we 
are among the laggards?’’ If these figures 
and assertions are true, we agree with the 
Senator that they are sufficient to ‘‘ over- 
whelm us with shame.’’ 

So astounding are the statements made, 
so great the evils portrayed, so fearful the 
consequences predicted, that instead of 
looking to the national government for aid, 
the more natural conclusion to arrive at is 
that our whole educational scheme is a 
gigantic and disgraceful failure; that the 
means of remedy are beyond anything that 
lies within the power of the State to pro- 
vide or the government to furnish. If the 
States and cities, after investing $ 300,000,000 
in school property, and spending $100,000- 
ooo annually in teachers’ salaries, can make 
no better showing than this, then let us save 
the money we pay in school taxes ;—sell our 
school buildings for pauper asylums for 
these growing ‘‘heathen,’’ and discharge 
the two hundred thousand teachers now in 
public employ. If, after all we have done, 
we must be told’ that even in sixteen of the 
great cities of the North, including Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Albany and Newark, from fifty 
to sixty per cent. of the children are grow- 
ing up, as Senator Blair says, ‘‘in ignorance 
as dense as that of the jungles of Africa,’’ 
and that in the remaining cities and through- 
out the States the condition is but little 
better, we have cause to be utterly disheart- 
ened, and we are ready to join the cry, 
** Abolish the public schools.’’ 

But suppose these statements are not 
true. Then surely they do us great harm; 
how great, is beyond all calculation. These 
utterances made by Rev. Joseph Cook are 
carried far beyond the ears of those who 
constituted his audience when he delivered 
his lecture. They are printed and circu- 
lated throughout this and other countries. 
That speech of Senator Blair was not made 
to his fellow Senators only, but to the civil- 
ized world. It is printed and spread 
broadcast by the tons. It goes into every 
educational centre in Europe. More than 
this, these statements made by persons so 
eminent and high in authority live, and for 
a decade to come they will be quoted 
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against us throughout Europe, as evidence 
of the failure not only of our public school 
system, but also of our republican form of 
government. 

Let us examine how these figures, showing 
such a lamentable state of illiteracy, are 
secured by these gentlemen. ‘The process 
is exceedingly simple. ‘They, in every case, 
deduct the school enrollment from the 
school census, and the difference is taken 
by them as expressing the number of chil- 


dren who are growing up without a knowl- | 


edge of reading and writing. The 7,500,- 
ooo children in the United States of school 
age who are growing up, as Mr. Cook 
asserts, ‘‘in absolute ignorance of the En- 
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Number 5 years of age out of school. . 8,764 
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glish alphabet,’’ is the difference, as will be | 


observed, between 10,500,000, the aggre- 
gate enrollment, of school children in the 
United States, and the 18,000,000, the ag- 
gregate school census. In ascertaining the 
number of growing illiterates in the cities 
Senator Blair, in each case, subtracts the 
number of children enrolled in the public 
schools from the school census. As, for in- 
stance, in the case of Chicago, the census is 
137,035, and the number enrolled in the 
public schools is 59,562; subtracting the 
latter from the former, we have 77,473 chil- 
dren between the ages of six and twenty-one 
whose names were not upon the school en- 
rollment during the year for which this re- 
port was made; and this is the number of 
children in Chicago who, according to 
Senator Blair’s figures, ‘‘ will never know 
how to read or write.’’ The absurdity of 
this statement must be apparent to every- 
one, without argument. 


Let us now see where New Jersey stands | 


in this dark catalogue. Her non-enroll- 
ment list amounts to 90,074. ‘This is the 
fearful number of growing illiterates that 
must be placed to our discredit. This num- 
ber includes children, as we all know, 
with varying ages ranging from five to eight- 
teen. Let us imagine that we have this 
vast array of heathen before us, and let us 
endeavor to ascertain why their names are 
not included in the ordinary school enroll- 
ment list. 


Of this vast army of 90,074 poor unfortu- 
nates who Senator Blair, in his tender com- 
passion, says ‘‘ might as well have been born 
ina heathen country,’’ 8,764 are five years of 
age. Many of them are well dressed ; some 
of them indeed are even handsomely attired, 
and show evidence of coming from homes 
where they are surrounded not only with 
the comforts of life, but with its luxuries. 
They appear bright and intelligent, and it 
would seem quite within the range of possi- 
bilities, during the thirteen school-going 
years that are still before them, for some of 
them at least to acquire the ability to call by 
name the letters of the English alphabet. 
We are assured, however, that such can 
never be the case. 3ehold, therefore, the 
awful spectacle !—8, 764 children in this State 
five years of age and out of school, whoare 
‘* growing up,’’ as Rev. Joseph Cook asserts, 
‘‘without a knowledge of the English al- 
phabet.’’ A great army of little boys and 
girls just out of babyhood ‘‘and not ene of 
them,’’ says Senator Blair, ‘‘ will ever know 
how to read or write.”’ 

Let us next consider the condition of 
those six years of age. We have 568 of 
those that are out of school. Many of them 


| also appear well dressed and even intelligent. 


| 
i 


From the reports made by the county and | 


city superintendents we are able to ascertain 
the percentage of children of each age not 
attending school. And having the entire 
number for each age, we are able to deter- 
mine about how many children there are of 
each age that go to make up this aggregate 
of 90,074 so-called illiterates in New Jersey. 
The figures, closely approximating accuracy, 
are as follows: 


| 
| 


In ascertaining why they are not attending 
school, we find that many of them are being 
taught at home by their mothers, and are 
already able to read fluently in the readers 
of the lower grades; but their names are not 
in the school registers, and hence they too 
are classed with this vast array of unfortunate 
illiterates. 

Of those seven, eight, and nine years of 
age, but few in this State are found out of 
school—only 268 of each age, or nearly one 
per cent. of the entire number. Their ab- 
sence may be temporary, for which various 
reasons may be assigned. Many of them were 
in school last year, and will be again next 
year, but this year they are included in that 
fearful list represented by the difference be- 
tween the enrolled attendance and the total 
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census, and hence are growing up in 
‘* ignorance as dense as that in the jungles 
of Africa.’’ 

Of those ten years of age we have 536, of 
those eleven 1,569, of those twelve 2,975. 
The reasons for these being out of school are 
various. Many of them belong to wealthy 
families, and are receiving a superior educa- 
tion under special instructors at their own 
homes. They too, Senator Blair thinks, 
‘*might as-well have been born in a heathen 
country.”’ 

Of those 13 years of age we have 5,641, 
of those fourteen 11,132, of those fifteen 
15,423. We observe here how rapidly the 
number of those out of school is increasing, 
and any one having had charge of a school 
knows how large a proportion of our chil- 
dren leave school at these ages. The great 
bulk of them have finished their educational 
course. ‘They not only have learned to read 
and write, but have acquired a good knowl- 
edge of geography, grammar, and arithmetic, 
and some of them have even pursued 
branches still more advanced, as history 
and kindred studies. They belong to that 
large but respectable class of children who, 
at these ages, ranging from thirteen to fif- 
teen, must begin to earn something for their 
own support. They are in our factories, 
our shops, and our stores and offices. They 
have secured their positions. because of the 
educational training they have already re- 
ceived in our schools. They also, however, 
are classed, without question, as among 
those who ‘‘will never know how to read 
or write.”’ 

We have remaining those sixteen and 
seventeen years of age. Ninety-eight per 
cent. of all the children in the schools of 
the cities complete their school course by 
the time they reach the age of sixteen. Be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 of this aggregate 
of 90,074 illiterates have reached these ages, 
sixteen and seventeen. Their education 
closed with the grammar school course. 
These are classed as young men and young 
women. ‘The majority of the former are in 
business, while the latter are engaged in 
home duties. Some of the young men at 
this age are pursuing their studies under 
private tutors preparatory to entering col- 
lege; and some of the young ladies seven- 
teen years of age, we venture to believe, 
have already changed their names and are 
established in homes of their own. Still we 
are called upon to ‘‘ behold the awful re- 
cord ;’’ these too are ‘‘ growing up in ignor- 
ance as dense as that in the jungles of 
Africa.”’ 
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How extremely ludicrous this whole show- 
ing made by Senator Blair appears, in view 
of these explanations. It is impossible to 
conceive how any rational being can take 
the figures representing the school census, 
and enrolled attendance, and draw there- 
from such wild conclusions as those found 
in the Senator’s speech and in the address 
delivered by Mr. Cook. If these statements 
had been made and these conclusions drawn 
by an inhabitant of ‘‘the jungles of Africa.’ 
they would have been less surprising. In 
several of the States the range of school age 
is from four to twenty-one, and in these the 

conclusions reached regarding the number 
of illiterates must appear still more ludicrous 
and absurd. 

It may be said in reply to all this that in 
my argument thus far I have drawn largely 
upon my fancy, and that I have not actually 
shown to what extent Senator Blair is in er- 
ror in his sweeping assertions. In answer 
to this, Iam glad to say I too am able to 
‘* give the cold steel of reliable statistics.’’ 
We have set out to ascertain in New Jersey, 
by actual count, the exact number of chil- 
dren of school age who can be classed as 
illiterates. In making this enumeration, we 
include those between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen, both inclusive. Those chil- 
dren from five to eleven, inclusive, although 
they may be at present illiterate, have still 
abundant opportunity to acquire a knowledge 
of reading and writing, of which they may 
take advantage ; and we are, therefore, not 
called upon to include them in the list of chil- 
dren whoare illiterate and are likely to remain: 
so. Another reason for not including them 
is the fact that statistics show us that nearly 
all the children of these ages, excepting the 
youngest, are in school. 

In this enumeration we have recorded the 
name, age, residence, parentage and mental 
condition of every child in the State, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and seventeen in- 
clusive, unable to read and write. This 
canvass is completed in fourteen of our 
twenty-one counties, excluding the cities. 
In these counties we find yrg children 
unable to read and write. Of this number 
five are mutes, three are blind, and twenty- 
six are feeble-minded. ‘Taking this as our 
basis, and giving due credit to the fact that 
the percentage of enrollment in the cities is 
not as great as that in the rural districts, 
which will naturally give us a larger per- 
centage of illiterates in the cities, we arrive 
at the probable number of illiterates for the 
State, which is 2,748. ‘This amounts to. 


seventy-eight one-hundreths of one per cent. 


ible 
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of the entire school census. 
ation of illiterates will be continued until 
the canvass is made of the entire State, in- 
cluding all her cities. Then we shall have 
the actual number; and more than that, we 
shall have on record the name and condition 
of every child included in the entire list. 
For the present, it will be understood that I 
have given the figures for about one-half of 
the State, and that the statements I make 
are partially estimated. They cannot, how- 
ever, be very wide of the facts. No statis- 
tics have ever been gathered in the State 
more carefully than these. 

This canvass thus shows us that instead of 


This enumera- | 


having 90,074 illiterates, as asserted by Sen- | 


ator Blair, we have but 2,748, who can justly 
be claimed as belonging to this class; and 
that instead of twenty-six per cent, of our 


children being illiterates, the actual number | 


is less than one percent. If it is contended 
that our enumeration should include those 


ten and eleven years of age also, we have | 


but to increase the number we have by one- 
third of itself. This will give us 3,664, 
which is but a trifle over one per cent. 
of the entire census. If the investigation 
we have made had shown that the state- 
ments set forth by Senator Blair were true, 
or that they approximated the truth, we 
would have had great reason to be dis- 
couraged. Now, on the contrary, since we 
know the actual facts, we have occasion for 
congratulation. 


> 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 





SOME PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


JHEN the late Horace Mann entered 
\ upon his duties as the first secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
and began his vigorous crusade against the 
apathy and indifference of the people in re- 
gard to their schools, he emphasized two 
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The lapse of forty years has not fully met 
these needs ; for to-day we find the earnest 
friends of education everywhere giving much 
thought to these same topics, and lamenting 
that the schools are, to some extent, still 
impeded by the same hindrances. 

The first School Superintendent, properly 
so called, in New England, was, probably, 
Nathan Bishop, who became Superintendent 
of schools in Providence, R. I., in 1839. 
Boston has been quoted as next in order, 
though some years later; but my impression 
is that that city must yield the palm to 
Springfield, on the Connecticut river, where 
the office was established in April, 1840, 
when the nucleus of the present city was a 
town of only 10,000 inhabitants. 

It is difficult to find, among professional 
and business men, those competent for the 
work, who can give the requisite time for the 
efficient supervision of the number of schools 
usually found in any city or town of consid- 
erable size. Those whose education, knowl- 
edge of schools, and general fitness, qualify 
them for the task, are the very men most 
likely to be so engaged in the urgent duties 


_ of some active occupation that the neces- 
| sary leisure for the care and frequent visiting 


of schools is not at their command. 

Unity of system and plan, in the work of 
the schools, can be secured with a Superin- 
tendent better than where the supervision is 
conducted by a committee of several per- 
sons, working, as is usually the case, on 
different plans, and without conferences 
sufficiently frequent to make their labors 
tend toward the accomplishment of similar 
results, The same principle is recognized 
in corporations, and other instances of 
united effort. The success of all large bus- 
iness interests, where the number of persons 


employed is considerable, and the work to 


important needs of the schools: More and | 


better supervision, and teachers of higher 
qualifications. More supervision was de- 
manded, because the fact was undeniable 
that the schools did not receive that care 
and oversight which their importance de- 
manded ; éef/er supervision, for the reason 
that it often fell into the hands of those 
whose knowledge and experience were un- 
equal to the task ; teachers of better qualifi- 
cations, because in almost every community 
many of those in charge of the schools were 
confessedly unfit for the real teaching and 
training of children and youth. 


ce — 


be accomplished extensive and various, de- 
pends upon wise supervision by one who 
directs all operations with reference to the 
accomplishment of a definite work. That 
one person may have assistants or deputies, 
where the operations are large, but the plan 
is a unit. 

Very few objections have ever been 
brought against the office, and those few 
have absolutely no weight in the light of 
reason and fact. The avaricious and the 
sordid object to it, on the score of expense. 
Now, in reality, such persons ought to be its 
open advocates ; for an efficient Superinten- 
dent saves more than his office costs. Those 
also who object to a superintendency as 
being a kind of one-man power, advertise 
their own ignorance by sucha charge. That 
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well-qualified and independent teachers— 
teachers who are anxious for improvement, 
—are generally in favor of thorough and 
efficient supervision, it is safe to assert. 
Those fear it who are unwilling to submit 
their work to a fair test; who are conscious 
of their own unfitness; and who are afraid 
to get up out of the ruts, and to try a new 
and better path. From Maine to Califor- 
nia, no class of persons has been more anx- 
ious for a thorough and judicious supervi- 
sion of schools, than the live, progressive 
teachers who command the confidence of 
their employers and patrons. 

That the Superintendent’s field of labor 
is a wide one, will be evident to even the 
casual observer ; while to those who are fa- 
miliar with school work in its great variety 
of detail, it will present itself also as one of 
great responsibility and never-ending duty. 
It pertains to the teachers and their work, and 
has relation to the parents of their pupils, and 
to the-community; to the pupils and their 
work and progress ; to the patron of schools 
and the public; to the care and condition 
of school buildings and all school property ; 
to school methods, and appliances for school 
work ; indeed, to everything necessary for the 
best conduct of the schools, and the greatest 
improvement of which they are capable. 

To meet the highest requirements of his 
office, the School Superintendent must be 
loyal to his employers, a friend to the teach- 
ers and the pupils, an impartial mediator be- 
tween the school and parents when occasion 
demands, and a watchful steward of school 
property. Loyalty to employers is one ot 
the first elements of fitness in any depart- 
ment of labor; and in school work, neither 
superintendents nor teachers have a right to 
continue in the positions to which they are 
assigned, unless they can faithfully carry out 
the wishes of those under whom they labor. 

As the Superintendent’s most important 
field of labor is in the schools and with the 
teachers, a good understanding and an ami- 
cable relation should exist between them, 
that they may supplement each other’s ef- 
forts, and secure on the part of each other the 
heartiest co-operation in all that pertains to 
the welfare and progress of the schools. 
For a like reason, similar relations should 
exist between the Superintendent, parents, 
pupils, and the public. Such a state of feel- 
ing enables all parties to utilize, to their 
fullest extent, all good agencies for the suc- 
cess of the schools. * * * 

The character of a school system in our 
country cannot rise much above the average 
intelligence of the people; and whatever re- 





presents quality rather than quantity, will 
usually have a struggling existence. The 
Superintendent represents the quality of the 
school—an element which cannot be appre- 
ciated by the average mind; but he also 
draws a salary—an element which can be 
understood by the commonest mind ; hence, 
if this officer of doubtful utility absorbs 
money enough to support half-a-dozen short- 
term schools, of course he ought to be abol- 
ished. The children’s bread must not be 
given to ornamental functionaries. More- 
over, in backward communities, the idea 
lingers that the public education is an 
eleemosynary enterprise, which should be 
supervised like missionary work by unpaid 
committees, and the school-money be left 
for the actual laborer in the school-room. 
And hence the community which is willing 
to give good pay to assessors, collectors, 
supervisors, judges and attorneys, grumbles 
at giving anything to a school officer. 

But there is another side to this matter. 
The Superintendent often fails to earn the 
money he gets, and the people find it out. 
It is true that, owing to the unobtrusive 
character of his duties, he will sometimes be 
judged unjustly ; but commonly the degree 
of his efficiency will be well understood. 
Besides the necessary routine duties of the 
office, there is a large discretionary territory 
of duty which the officer is tempted to cul- 
tivate but partially, and too often neglects. 

There is no other county or state officer 
who has to deal so directly with people in the 
exercise of a large discretion. Other civil 
officers simply discharge sharply-defined re- 
quirements of law, and hence incur noblame; 
but whilst there is law here, it is law requiring 
independent judgment at every point; and 
this makes the Superintendent a ruler rather 
than a servant, and it stirs more opposition 
than is aroused against any other official. 

In spite however, of all assaults, he re- 
mains the most influential official in his 
county. The sheriff, the magistrate, the 
prosecuting attorney, are formidable to 
culprits. The assessor, the collector, the 
treasurer, are simply routine servants with- 
out patronage. But the Superintendent of 
Schools stands at the head of a powerful 
organization of directors and teachers, with 
whom he has close correspondence, and over 
whom he has less or more authority. 

And, as if to give strength to opposition, 
a County Superintendent now and then 
dabbles in politics, either as a partisan or 
an aspirant, and more or less consciously 
seeks to rally the school brigade to his sup- 
port. This is and always must be injurious 
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to the officer and to the school cause, even 
though some local and temporary triumph 
may be gained. Whether he be a candidate, 
or the partisan of a candidate, he enters the 
field with the advantage which his adver- 
saries and all bystanders feel to be unjust ; 
and the aspect of the movement is that of 
an improper perversion of official influence. 

With all these adverse influences, it is 
considered by many persons, a matter of 
surprise that the County Superintendent was 
ever born in this land of liberty and political 
privileges, and having been born, that he 
was not strangled long ago. But he still 
exists; and, upon the whole, he is fighting 
his way upward, though slowly, in the general 
public opinion. He is, however, in fact as 
essential as the hub to a wheel, in every ideal 
school system worthy of the name, and is 
firmly established in the good opinion of the 
educational hierarchy in every progressive 
state and county. 





_ 
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SOCRATES MUDDLES EUTHYD- 
EMUS. 








HE following affords an illustration of 
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the method of Socrates from a dialogue | 


Prof. J. G. Fitch’s lectures on Teaching. 
Socrates met by chance a young man who was 
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“Still the same, certainly.” 

“But suppose one whom you have elected to 
command your armies should take a city be- 
longing to your enemies and sell its inhabitants 
for slaves. Shall we say he acted unjustly ?” 

“ By no means.” 

(Our reader may need to be reminded that in 
Greece at this time this was considered a truly 
just practice. ) 

“May we say he acts justly ?” 

“We may.” 

“And what if, while he is carrying on the 
war, he deceiveth the enemy ?”’ 

“He will do right by so doing.” 

‘May he not likewise, when he ravages their 
country, carry off their corn and their cattle 
without being guilty of injustice ?”’ 

**No doubt, Socrates; and when I seemed to 
say otherwise I thought you confined what was 
spoken to our friends only.” 

‘“‘So then, what we have hitherto placed un- 


| der the letter B may be carried over and ar- 


ranged under A?” 

“It may.” 

“But will it not be necessary to make a 
further distinction, Euthydemus, and say. that to 
behave in such a manner to our enemies is just, 
and to our friends unjust, because to these last 
the utmost simplicity aud candor is due ?” 

“You are in the nght, Socrates.” 

‘“‘ But how, if this general, on seeing the cour- 
age of his troops beginning to fail, should make 


reported by Xenophon, as given in one of | them believe fresh succors at hand, and by this 
| means remove their fears; to which side would 


| we assign this falsehood ?”’ 


a great lover of knowledge, and after a series | 
of questions secured his admission that the | 
tence that it is food, where shall we place this 


kind of knowledge he coveted was that which 
makes an able statesman and a good econ- 
omist, which qualifies for command and ren- 
ders a man useful to himself and others. By 
further questions it was agreed that what men 
need is a stronger sense of justice. The young 
man, at first ‘‘knows all about justice and 
injustice,’’ but is soon in a dilemma. 


“What is justice ?”” asked Socrates. 

“‘ Assuredly,’’ says Euthyd’emus, ‘‘there can 
be no practical difficulty in pointing out what is 
just and what is unjust in actions about which 
we are conversant daily.” 

‘Suppose then,” says Socrates, ‘‘we draw a 
line and set down an A here and a B there, and 
arrange under these two heads the things that 
belong to justice and to injustice respectively.” 

“You may do so if you think that there will 
be any use in such a method.” 

“Now,” (having done this) “is there any 
such thing as lying?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“On which side shall we place it ?”’ 

“Under B, the side of injustice, certainly.” 

“Do mankind ever deceive each other?” 

“ Frequently.” 

“And where shall we place this deceit ?”’ 

“On the same side of the line.”’ 
ore people into slavery who are born 


| former. 








‘*] suppose to justice ?”’ 
“Or if a child refuseth physic he stands in 
need of, and the father deceiveth him under pre- 


deceit, Euthydemus ?”’ 

“ With the same, I imagine.”’ 

“And suppose a man in the height of despair 
should attempt to kill himself, and his friend 
should come and force away his sword, under 
what head shall we place this act of violence ?”’ 

“‘] should think under the same head as the 
It is clearly not wrong.” 

‘“ But take care, Euthydemus, since it seemeth 
from your answers that we ought not always 
to treat our friends with candor and perfect 
truthfulness, which we have before agreed 
should be done.” 

“It is plain we ought not, and I retract my 
former opinion if it is allowable for me to do so.” 

‘Most assuredly, for it is far better to change 
our opinion than to persist in a wrong one. 
However, that we may pass over nothing with- 
out duly examining it, which of the two, Euthyd- 
emus, appears to you to be more unjust, he 
who deceives his friend willingly, or he who 
does it without having any such design ?”’ 

“ By Jove, Socrates, I am not certain what I 
should answer or whai I should think, for you 
have given such a turn to all I have said as to 
make it appear very different from what I 
thought it. I fancied I was no stranger to 
philosophy, but now it seems to me more diffi- 
cult, and my own knowledge of it less than 
supposed.” 
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LET GOOD MEN BE RETAINED. 


Mr. Epiror: You have indulged me once 
in my views upon school matters in your State. 
Allow me another item in brief, especially as 
the time approaches, when some changes in 
school officers are likely to occur. The pro- 
vision in your law, placing the organization 
and management of the Teachers’ Institute 
in the hands of the County Superintendent 
seems wise, and worthy to be commended to 
other States, especially those that have not yet 
adopted this necessary feature in school man- 
agement. I speak now, in behalf of my na- 
tive State, Ohio, where County Supervision has 
not yet been reached, though urged for many 
years by the leading educators of the State. 
And Pennsylvania should continue to speak in 
no uncertain language on this point for her 
benefit. 

Of course, the County Superintendent must 
be a competent man; one in whom the teach- 
ers have confidence, and one who is able and 
willing to direct the forces committed to his 
care. We can hardly conceive of a more im- 
portant office in the gift of the people. Hence 
great care should be exercised in the selection 
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of this officer; and when he is selected, and 
proves to be a good man, he should be re- 
tained. We all know how ruinous the policy 
of continually changing teachers. We deplore 
this, and strive to avoid it; but the frequent 
change of County Superintendents is much 
more harmful to the settled order of the schools. 

The bane of our schools is change: change 


. of teachers, change of policies, change of ad- 


ministrations, etc. Therefore, see to it at the 
elections and appointments this year, good peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, that no unnecessary 
changes are wrought in your excellent school 
economy. If you have a good teacher, keep 
him at any cost. If you have a good Superin- 
tendent, see that he is not ‘‘ousted”’ by some 
wily politician, or uneasy mortal who thinks the 
world is all going wrong because he is not 
“running it.”’ 

I desire especially that County Supervision, 
as known in your State, shall continue to have 
fair play, in order that its excellencies may be 
reflected upon surrounding States, more par- 
ticularly upon that immediately to the west, 
where “our brethren in the field’ will not cease 
their efforts until crowned with abundant suc- 
cess.—/John Ogden, Washington, D. C. 
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E. E. HIGBEE. - - - - J. P, McCASKEY, 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


& pms Executive Committee have lost no time 

in trying to fix upon date and place of next 
meeting; but unforeseen events have prevented 
an earlier announcement. 

Quite recently it was ascertained that neither 
New York nor Ohio would hold their next meet- 
ing at Chautauqua; and many letters were re- 
ceived by the Committee, from members of the 
Association who voted at Williamsport to go to 
Chautauqua, requesting that, if possible, our 
next meeting be held within the limits of the 
Not wishing to assume the responsibility 
of locating a place of meeting contrary to the 
express instructions of the Association at its last 
session, the Committee sent the following circu- 
lar to each County and City Superintendent, 
and Normal School Principal, in the state, to the 
School Department, and others. 


MEADVILLE, Pa. Feb, 25th, 1884. 

Dear Sir :—At the last meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association, at Williamsport, 
it was decided by vote to hold the next annual 
meeting at some point on Chautauqua Lake, in the 
State of New York. This decision was made with the 
understanding that the State Association of Ohio, and 
perhaps the New York Association would hold their 





meeting conjointly with the Pennsylvania Association ; 
but as those States have decided otherwise, a strong 
current of opinion prevails among prominent mem- 
bers to hold our next session within the limits of our 
own State; and at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held at Williamsport in the early part of this 
month, the same sentiment prevailed with the majority 
of the committee. 

Not wishing to take the responsibility of locating 
the next meeting of the Association, this letter is sent 
to the county and city superintendents of the State, 
and others, to obtain an expression by which we, asa 
committee, may be guided. 

Therefore will you please write on the back of this 
letter your choice of next place of meeting, and make 
any other suggestions that may occur to you, and re- 
turn it without unnecessary delay, to the chairman of 
the committee, to Box 199, Meadville, Crawford Co., 
Pa. 

Respectfully, 
C. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Chmn. 

T. M. BALLIET, Sec’y. 


One hundred and fifty of these circulars were 
sent out, from which, up to this time, one 
hundred and sixteen answers have been re- 
ceived, as follows :—seventy-four mention Mead- 
ville as a desirable place of meeting; fifty-nine 
mention Meadville as their first choice; fourteen 
say they have no choice; six say “in the 
western part of the state’’; nine vote “ Harris- 
burg”; seven say “Chautauqua”; and the re- 
maining twenty-one votes are distributed among 
thirteen cities and towns, from ‘‘Cape May” to 
‘some point on Lake Erie.”’ 

Taking the above expression as a guide, the 
committee take pleasure in announcing that the 
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next meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the court house 
at Meadville, July 8th, 9th and toth, and that a 
choice programme is now being prepared, and 
will be announced in due time. 
Respectfully 
C. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Chmn. 
T. M. BALLIET, Secretary. 
——_a__ > -— 


HE attention of the reader is called to 

the very full expression of official opin- 
ion upon the important subject of School 
Superintendency, by four of the late State 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania—Thos. H 
Burrowes, Henry C. Hickok, Chas. R. 
Coburn and J. P. Wickersham —certain 
of our most earnest and most able predeces- 
sors in office. 


SPEAKING recently in America, Lord Cole- 
ridge said that every educated speaker of 
English uses at least three different lan- 
guages. When he talks he uses colloquial 
English; when he writes he uses literary 
English; and when he reads his Bible he 
uses an antiquated form of English, which, 
from its relation to modern culture, may 
almost be called sacred English. So, within 
the one language there are at least three lan- 
guages, blending with and overlapping each 
other, yet each independent of the other, 
having its own forms, its own vocabulary 
and its own rules of use. 


Ir has often been said, and that with 
great truthfulness, that ‘‘the most important 
branch of administration, as connected with 
education, relates to school inspection.’’ It 
is asserted by some careful observers, that 
the Dutch schoolmasters are decidedly su- 
perior to the Prussian, notwithstanding the 
numerous normal schools of Prussia, and 
the two or three only in Holland, and this 
superiority is attributed entirely to a better 
system of inspection. ‘This is the basis on 
which their whole fabric of popular in- 
struction rests. What is needed for all our 
schools, and what is essential to their high- 
est efficiency, is a constant, thorongh, intel- 
ligent, impartial, and independent supervi- 
sion. Comparatively few persons possess 
the varied qualifications so indispensable to 
success in this delicate and important work. 
So important was it regarded by the distin- 
gv‘shed author of the Dutch system of in- 
spection, that after a long life devoted to 
educational labor, he said: ‘‘ Take care how 
you choose your inspectors; they are men 
whom you ought to look for with lantern in 
hand.”’ This thought should be kept in 
mind by the School Directors of Pennsyl- 
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vania—nearly sixteen thousand in number— 
whose duty it will be on Tuesday, May 6th, 
to choose superintendents for the local ad- 
ministration of our school affairs during the 
next three years. 


Pror. G. STANLEY HALL, the noted lec- 
turer on pedagogy at Harvard College, and 
on psychology at Johns Hopkins University, 
addressed the teachers of Philadelphia on 
the “Old and New Education.’’ After 
claiming that this country has the best free 
school system in the world, without compul- 
sory religion or other trammels, and with 
school houses nearer to satisfying educational 
needs than those of any land, he said: 
‘* What we want are teachers. They must 
not be tyrants and their children henchmen, 
or the latter will lose their independence, and 
later on be in a fit condition to become the 
slaves of political bosses. Schools must not 
be the place for developing what is syco- 
phantic and cringing. They must be con- 
trolled by the force that comes from know- 


ledge. We know too little even of our own 
children. The time is coming when we will 


scrutinize and examine them as we do other 
specimens of natural history. Baby study is 
being undertaken with great promise of re- 
sults. As we advance we shall study as 


| separate sciences the education of the blind, 


the paupers, and the insane.’’ 


From Hon. H. C. Hickok we are gratified 
to hear as follows: ‘*The March School 
Journal is an unusually rich number, and 
ought to help your subscription list—if, in- 
deed, intrinsic merit could have any effect 
in that direction !’’ 





WE have received from the old Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, a copy of 
the official engraving of the Bartholdi statue 
to be placed in New York harbor. It isa 
very correct picture of that noble gift, and 
faithfully represents to the eye the enormous 
statue completed and in the midst of its 
magnificent surroundings. 





THis seems a suitable time to recall the 
fact that the original germ of the County 
Superintendency was embodied in the an- 
nual report of Samuel Findlay, made the 
year after the establishment of our common 
school system in 1834. The text of that 
modest hint will be found elsewhere in this 
number of Zhe Journal (page 347,) and 
speaks for itself. 

The office of County Superintendent was 
first officially recommended, by name, by 
that clear-headed and practical man, Jesse 
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Miller, of Perry county, in his annual re- 
port for the school year 1845; and repeated 
in his report for the following year. To 
him rightfully belongs the credit of that 
pioneer suggestion. It was again recom- 
mended by Townsend Haines, of Chester 
county, in his report for 1849; and by 
Charles A. Black in his report for 1853, the 
year before the office was established by 
law, and it was again discussed in his report 
for 1854. 


RECENTLY Dr. J. E. Garretson delivered 
an interesting and instructive lecture to his 
students at the Hospital of Oral Surgery in 
Philadelphia on ‘‘ The Meaning and Uses 
of Education.’’ It was not a formal address, 
but rather the friendly chat of a preceptor 
with his pupils, pointing out to them the 
common errors of young men just entering 
a professional career, and advising them 
how to avoid the many stumbling-blocks 
that lie in the path to an honorable and 
successful life : 

“T know of no better illustration of our theme,”’ 
said the doctor, ‘than that trite saying of Dean 
Swift, ‘As a man is known by his company, so 
aman’scompany may be known byhis manner 
of expressing himself.’ That is where we apply 
the use and meaning of education. A gentle- 
man, and all physicians must be gentlemen, re- 
quires an education that will not only make him 
master of his profession, but that will enable 
him to express clearly his reasons for making 
assertions. Dr. Johnson says, ‘A man remains 
shackled by timidity until he learns to speak 
with propriety.’ You cannot afford to mak2 
mistakes at the beginning of your career. What 
would be regarded as a lapsus in an old practi- 
tioner, and pass unnoticed, would in a young 
man make people shrug their shoulders and set 
him down as an ignorant fellow. Let me warn 
you especially against orthographical errors. It 
may seem like a little thing to talk about, but I 
can assure you that nothing is criticised so 
severely as incorrect spelling, and it is nearly 
always taken as a standard of the writer's men- 
talcalibre. Spell properly, but don’t write too 
many letters, and write. none when you are 
angry. 

The speaker then mentioned a number of 
books that he recommended his students to 
read, and instanced Bacon’s Essays as a 
good specimen of pure and fluent English. 


PHILADELPHIA, under the lead of Supt. 
MacAlister, is earnestly looking into the 
schools. At the Feburary meeting of the 
Board of Public Education, the Superin- 
tendent, in submitting his report upon the 
revision of the course of instruction in the 
primary school, says: ‘*‘ Without going into 
details, I desire to state that the principal 


changes have been in the direction of 
strengthening the work in reading, spelling, 
writing and language; in reducing the 
amount of work in arithmetic, while intro- 
ducing some more rational methods of in- 
struction; and in remodeling the lessons on 
objects and in drawing. I feel certain that 
the adoption of this revision will improve 
the character of the work done by both 
teachers and pupils, and produce greatly 
more satisfactory results than are now 
obtained.’’ The report was accepted, and a 
resolution providing for the printing of the 
revision in detail and distributing it amongst 
the teachers was adopted. 

A local correspondent says: ‘‘ The method 
now inaugurated in our schools is, in the 
opinion of all true pedagogues, the only one 
to develop children into independent and 
self-thinking individuals. It is the only one 
for our republican form of government, 
which, above all, requires for the preserva- 
tion of its liberty not educated machines, 
but free citizens, with judgments of their 
own to recognize and carry out that which 
is best for the general welfare of their coun- 
try. It is well when reforms are instituted 
for one to desire to see results, but it is not 
well toclamor for them tooearly, and thereby 
threaten and endanger the success which 
must come at the proper time.’’ 





THE day is coming when pure white 
walls and ceilings will give place to light 
neutral tints, or such as hint of green or 
brown or other restful colors. Glaring 
white has prevailed too long, especially in 
our schools. 


Tue school grounds in many districts 
throughout the State present an unattractive, 
sometimes woe-begone, appearance. Direc- 
tors, teachers, and patrons should make com- 
mon cause here in favor of better things. 
The grounds about the school should be of 
ample extent, fences well looked after, and 
shade trees always planted. Trees grow 
while men sleep—but ¢hey must first be 
planted! Let somebody—say, the director 
nearest the school— make it his business to 
see that the teacher and pupils in the 
neighborhood, or Aimse/f, within the next 
month shall plant a number of maples, oaks, 
horse chestnuts, lindens, dogwoods, pines, 
redbuds, or other trees, native to the locality 
| or of desirable kinds from abroad—a variety, 
if such can readily be obtained, or but a 
single kind if none others are to be had. If 
‘*he has not lived in vain who has made two 
| blades of grass grow where but one grew 
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before,’’ surely he is a public benefactor 
who has made shade trees to grow where 
children congregate to spend what should 
be among the happiest years of their lives. 


Tue Department of State of the General 
Government at Washington is bringing 
Officially to the notice of foreign govern- 
ments, through our ministers, the Inter- 
national Electrical Exhibition to be held by 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia from 
Sept. 2d to Oct. 11th, 1884. These officers 
are directed ‘‘by all suitable methods to 
make known the character, standing and 
profession of the exhibition.’’ 


PERHAPS the most important enactment 
ever made by the Legislature with regard to 
our common schools, was the general school 
law of May 8th, 1854, whose singularly 
suggestive and comprehensive powers and 
effective agencies rapidly pushed Pennsyl- 
vania to a foremost place amongst the com- 
mon school states of the Union, and stead- 
fastly holds her there. The question having 
been raised as to the rightful paternity of that 
act, it seems due to the truth of history to 
state that it was framed by that astute and 
able lawyer, Francis W. Hughes, of Schuyl- 
kill county. This statement is made on 
the authority of Dept. Supt. H. L. Dieffen- 
bach, who in a communication to this effect 
to The School Journai, bearing date Dec. 30, 
1856 (vol. 5, p. 275), speaks of Supt. 
Hughes as ‘‘one of the most vigorous and 
intellectual superintendents Pennsylvania 
has ever had.’’ His bill did not, however, 
become a law until afterwards, during the 
term of his successor, the able and accom- 
plished Chas. A. Black, of Greene county. 

During Mr. Hughes’ brief ex-officto con- 
nection with the School Department—a 
single year, we believe—his quick legal 
mind discovered, in the difficulties presented 
for adjustment, the lack of corporate power, 
pecuniary resources and administrative 
agencies, and set himself to work to devise 
suitable correctives, so far as the then state 
of public opinion would permit ; with what 
success, the grand results achieved abund- 
antly testify. 


‘« THERE is no formidable reason, afterall,’’ 
says Zhe Nation, ‘‘why the man or woman 
who works with the hands should not be ex- 
ternally as polite, have as pleasant a voice, 
speak as good English, make as good a bow, 
and be as considerate and careful about 
other people’s convenience and comforts 
and feelings as those who work with their 
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brains, or live on their investments. It isa 
matter of youthful training simply, working 
on the self-respect of which every civilized 
human being has at least the germ.’’ There 
is this possibility of good manners, e¢ a/fera, 
everywhere; but for its realization, courtesy 
everywhere to the boys and girls, at home 
and in school, is essential on the part of 
parents and teachers. 


On the subject of Graduation in Country 
Schools, which is deservedly attracting much 
attention in certain intelligent quarters, 
Mr. Geo. Prechtel, of Upperco, Baltimore 
county, Maryland, writes us as follows: 

The February issue of Zhe School Journal 
contains an article on “‘ Graduation in Country 
Schools’’ in which it is stated that the plan 
has been tested in West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Maine, Illinois, Wisconsin, and fifteen counties 
of Pennsylvania. Maryland has at least one 
county (Baltimore) that can claim a place with 
the above. The plan has been in successful 
operation in this county for six or seven years. 
Pupils of the seventh grade, passing an exami- 
nation in the questions sent out annually, near 
the close of the school-year, to all the schools, 
from the office of the County School Board, a 
copy of which may be found in the annual 
report mailed herewith, are entitled to a certifi- 
cate of scholarship. The requirements are a 
general average of seventy-five per cent, with a 
mimimum of sixty per centin any study. Pupils 
of the seventh grade are chiefly found in the 
schools containing high school departments, of 
which there are eight in the county, and which, 
for distinction, are termed High Schools; though 
it is not unusual to find seventh grade pupils 
in many of the district schools throughout the 
county. In several instances such graduates 
have been successful in competitive examina- 
tions for appointments to our national acade- 
mies. 


THE District Superintendency, under the 
title of ‘‘inspector,’’ was authorized by the 
school law of 1849, section 16, division IX. 
The language of the act on this point, was 
as follows : 

“The board of directors of any district may, 
if they deem it expedient and conducive to the 
advantage of such district, annually appoint an 
inspector of the common schools thereof, who 
shall attend to the visitation, inspection and 
care of the said schools, and to the performance 
of such other duties, connected therewith, as 
shall be assigned him by said board in their 
regulations, for which service he shall receive 
such compensation as the proper board shall 
determine at the commencement of each 
school year; but the directors shall not thereby 
be exempted from performing their general 
duties as directed by this act.”’ 

This provision was left out when the act 
of 1854 was passed ; but early in the session 
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of 1855, the then deputy superintendent, 
Mr. Hickok, endeavored to have that miss- 
ing link in the chain of supervision restored, 
by inserting a clause in the bill that became 
the act of May 8th, 1855, exempting the 
‘‘inspector’’ section of the act of 1849, 
from the operation of the general repealing 
clause of the act of 1854; which would 
have operated as a re-enactment of the ex- 
punged inspectorship. But the chairman 
of the Senate committee was intractable, and 
would not permit it to be done; so it had 
to be given up. 

If it could have been accomplished, dis- 
trict supervision would have been firmly 
entrenched in statutory enactment, instead 
of, as now, depending upon a limited and 
merely constructive authority ; and the Su- 
preme Court would not have been called 
upon in a recent case to decide adversely 
upon the action of a School Board, there 
being no warrant of law to stand on. Leg- 
islation here is needed. 


TuE Educational Department of the Bucks 
County /ntelligencer, edited by H. B. East- 
burn, esq., former County Superintendent 
of Bucks, is doing good work for the schools. 
A recent issue says : 


We have on several occasions urged that, in 
arithmetic, prominence should be given to the 
preparation by the teacher, and the solution by 
the pupil, of problems suggested by the ordi- 
nary business transactions of the community. 
We should endeavor to remove the ground for 
the complaint so often made, that pupils “go 
through the book”’ in arithmetic and yet are 
unable to solve ordinary problems presented to 
them at home. The reason for this failure lies 
mainly in the fact that the school exercises do 
not sufficiently drill in the analysis and classifi- 
cation of the problems, and in a statement of 
the processes to be used in their solution. There 
is too much of working for ‘‘the answers,”’ with 
the help that the book gives in its rules and in 
its arrangement of the problems. When these 
problems come to us in practical business life, 
we seldom have the book in hand to aid us, 
but are compelled to decide off-hand the char- 


‘acter of the question, and the methods of solv- 


ing it. Our experience has convinced us that 
the frequent, almost daily, use of such questions 
is attended with great benefit. The teacher can 
construct them, put them on the blackboard, 
have them worked by the pupils on slates or 
paper during a given period, and make them 
the subject of a class exercise subsequently. 
Pupils can be encouraged to gather the material 
for such questions at home, and finally to put it 
together in the form of problems. Such acourse 
will secure the active interest of many parents in 
at least this branch of school work. If teachers 
have not already adopted this plan, we urge that 
they try it for the remainder of the term. 





TRIENNIAL ELECTION. 





APPROACHING ELECTION OF COUNTY, CITY, 
AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 





‘THE time for the election of the School 

Superintendents throughout the State 
is at hand. So far as social interests are 
concerned, no election can well be more 
important; for the office of Superinten- 
dent is one most intimately related to the 
whole work of our public schools. No 
schools can be successful in their work, 
however perfect their system, without being 
under the management of teachers who pos- 
sess sound judgment, good attainments, and 
amoral character in which a!l good citizens 
can confide. Such teachers are not to be 
found by chance, neither are they so numer- 
ous as to make selection a mere matter of 
form. ‘They must be sought after and found. 
It is one part of the responsible work of our 
Superintendents to secure, by all means 
within their power, for the schools under 
their supervision, the very best teaching 
material which the educational forces of the 
State can supply. For this purpose their 
own professional knowledge should be such 
as to give them the power of prompt and 
sure discrimination, that, by their examina- 
tions, they may not only measure the candi- 
dates correctly, but also, by their supervis- 
ing work, advance the candidates from year 
to year to higher stages of attainment and 
professional skill. 

In view of this, the Directors ought to 
take deep interest in the candidates who 
challenge their support, and ascertain by 
careful investigation their general fitness for 
the work in hand. They ought to take good 
care not to allow any interest but that of the 
schools, or rather that of the children who 
attend them, to influence their choice. 
There are spheres of State life and official 
work in which political considerations are 
of great account; but here we are in a 
sphere so far removed, on the one hand, 
from the conflicts of political partisanship, 
and so closely allied, on the other hand, to 
our family and social life—to our groups of 
children clustering around the hearth-stone 
of home, and in no sense entering into the 
discordant elements of the forum—that the 
choice of a Superintendent should be deter- 
mined by what such a field of labor espe- 
cially demands. 

Candidates for the office of teaching and 
guiding the young will come with all shades 
of political thought and prejudice before a 
Superintendent to secure their certificates, 
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and he is to determine from an examination 
of their scholarship and professional experi- 
ence, and their high moral purpose in seek- 
ing for or continuing in the office, whether 
he can grant their wishes. 
upon the whole work,—what a source of 
confusion and conflict throughout a whole 
county,—what trifling mockery of the high 
trust in hand, would there be should the 
Superintendent base his decision in any way 
upon the political views or votes of the 
various candidates ! 

If then, as an officer, Ae should guard 
against thus ruining the whole work en- 
trusted to him, most certainly the Directors 
should not make their selection ‘hinge upon 
just that which they feel ought to be avoided 
upon his part. We cannot urge too earn- 
estly that the election of our School Super- 
intendents be a matter of most serious 
thought upon the part of our Directors, and 
that every effort be put forth to secure offi- 
cers of high moral standing and sound pro- 
fessional attainments. 

The examination and supervision of teach- 
ers, however, does not exhaust the work of 
a Superintendent. He has to familiarize 
himself with the special needs of his field, 
and awaken a warm and intelligent sympa- 
thy with the work of the schools among the 
citizens. County Institutes and local insti- 


tutes demand his regard, and upon him they | ; 
| which will startle those who are the best ac- 


must be dependent to a great extent for their 
usefulness. This requires a large measure 
of administrative ability—the power of judi- 
cious and not arbitrary leadership. More- 


What a blight | 
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by means of private conveyance, a large in- 
crease of salary should be made, if men of 
the character above described are to be se- 
cured, and their whole time given to the 
work; and we know of no more profitable 
outlay of public funds than that which 
returns to the families of the State in the 
increased facilities and thoroughness of cul- 
ture for their own children. 
rere ae 


EXAMINATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


N the shape of a report to the Board of 
| Education on the results of the primary 
school examinations recently held in Phila- 
delphia, Superintendent MacAlister has ex- 
ploded a bombshell among the teachers of 
that city. After giving a tabulated state- 
ment of these results, he says: 

The Board is aware that this is the first at- 
tempt ever made in the city to hold a general 
examination of all the pupils in any of the 
grades into which the course of instruction is 
divided. The chief objects in undertaking it 
were to relieve the pupils of the primary schools 
from the improper and unauthorized tests which 
have been applied in the past for promotion, 


| and to make a beginning in reducing the work- 


ing of the system of instruction to some degree 
of uniformity. The study of the statistics ob- 
tained from the examination has revealed a 


| condition of things which, 1 am sure, no one 


| quainted with the schools. 


over, he should pay special regard to the | 
| depriving them of the promotion which they 
| have justly earned, and which it is quite as im- 


condition of the school buildings and 
grounds, and see that no dangers may beset 
the thousands of little ones who have left 
their homes to domicile through the day 
within the school houses of the county. 
Here his office is of vast account. By strict 


to know what is required, and by reporting 


all neglects at once to the Directors, demand- | 


ing their prompt attention to the same, he 
can accomplish a work of incalculable good. 


To this end he ought to be a man recog- | tion afforded. 


imagined to exist, and the mere statement of 


The practical result 
of the methods of examining and promoting 
pupils which have so long existed has been to 
deprive thousands of children of the benefits 
which the schools are intended to furnish, by 


portant to the public well-being as to themselves 
that they should receive. . . . Butit wouldseem 
as if prior examinations, in many cases, had 


| been conducted with almost total disregard of 
, ns ¢ ; | the course of instruction, and had been devised 
investigation into these matters, with skill | 
| dren from getting the benefit of the progress 
| which they had made in their studies. .. . In 


nized for his zeal in the work of public in- | 
struction in all its various interests, and in | 


such circumstances also as to be able to de- 
vote his whole time and his undivided care 
to the trust which is given him. 
men should be thought of for the work— 


Directors who labor for the culture of the 
children of the State. 


In many of our counties requiring a large | 
amount of travel, and this to a great extent | small a space a more severe arraignment of 


Only such | 


< | 89.9, were refused promotion. 
only such should receive the votes of our | 3 2 


for the express purpose of preventing the chil- 


several schools an effort was evidently made to 


| prevent the pupils from getting the benefit of 


whatever facilities for promotion the examina- 
In one school there is no won- 
der that with a standard of go per cent. but 18 
pupils were promoted out of an enrollment of 


| 73; and in another, where the standard for pro- 


motion from the fourth grade to the secondary 
school was placed at go per cent., four pupils 
whose standing average varied from 89.1 to 
These are 
samples of irregularities which only a detailed 


| presentation of the statistics on file in this office 


can make clear. 
It would be hard to compress into so 
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those who have heretofore acted as exami- 
ners, or to detail abuses which are better 
calculated to arouse the just indignation of 
parents. The evil, when presented in this 
bare, statistical form, is so glaring that it 
may well be called startling ; and Superin- 
tendent MacAlister deserves praise for the 
promptness with which he has set about its 
removal. 

But, while reading the report, we have 
not been able to repress a feeling that it 
bears, perhaps undesignedly, a little too 
hard upon the examining teachers. We 
should find it a little more satisfactory if it 
contained at least a hint at the probable 
cause of this apparently systematic purpose 
on the part of the examiners to prevent 
pupils from obtaining the promotion which 
they had fairly earned; for that this has 
been done on any large scale from improper 
motives, is incredible. ‘To make the statis- 
tics complete, there should be added a col- 
umn of figures showing the number of 
vacant seats in the several secondary and 
grammar schools in the city—seats vacant 
because the examiners of the grades below 
have refused to send up pupils to fill them. 
Such a column would, we suspect, give a 
somewhat different aspect to the report— 
would shift a great part of the responsibility 
for the abuse discovered from the teachers, 
upon whom the report allows it to rest, and 
would place it upon the Board of Education 
and the City Councils, who have failed to 
provide adequate school facilities for the 
city’s children. The Superintendent has 
made no charge of favoritism ; we find in 
his report no intimation that the examina- 
tions have not heretofore been entirely fair 
in this respect. The pupils have simply 
been culled ; only the most proficient have 
been selected for promotion, while others, 
who,.although not quite so proficient, were 
really deserving of promotion, have been 
left back, simply because there was no room 
for them in the higher grades. This at 
least is the inference which every fair- 


‘minded reader of the report will draw, even 


though he may not previously have been 
aware of the crowded condition of the 
Philadelphia schools. 

From one of the charges, however, the 
teachers cannot so readily free themselves. 
Exactly what has been the nature of the 
‘*improper and unauthorized tests’’ the 
Superintendent does not say, unless, indeed, 
they are covered by the statement that in 
many cases the examinations would seem to 
have been conducted ‘‘with almost total 
disregard of the course of instruction.’’ 





This is a pretty strong statement ; and any 
teacher against whom the charge can be 
proved true, should be dismissed at once 
from his or her position. Put in a milder 
way, it is true not only of school examiners 
in Philadelphia, but of the great majority 
of examiners everywhere. To draw up a 
list of ten or twenty questions to be answered 
by a class of pupils of which one has not 
himself had the charge, and in a case where 
he is not perfectly familiar with the text- 
book used—a list which shall be entirely 
within the course of instruction, and shall 
afford a perfectly fair test of the thorough- 
ness with which that course has been pur- 
sued—is a feat so difficult as rarely to be 
accomplished by any examiner. ‘This is 
the strong argument in favor of the unifi- 
cation of the course of instruction and ex- 
amination in which Superintendent Mac- 
Alister is engaged. Make the course 
thorough and make the examinations fair— 
hard if need be, but still fair. 


SS 


MUSIC IN THE FAMILY. 





santihigians e 
USIC, we have said, has a wondrous 
M power of impression;—power over 
thought and act, for it moves the inmost 
depths of our emotional nature ;—power 
over the learned and unlearned, for it 
touches the life of the soul far beneath all 
analytic processes of thought ;—power over 
high and low, for it strikes a chord which 
can be made to thrill in every heart. 

From this, it can be easily seen what office 
it should serve in the family. The family 
is the home of our deepest earthly affec- 
tions. It is here that our whole emotional 
nature begins its development. Here we 
find the very fountain whence flow the pur- 
est, and strongest, and most lasting feelings 
of our life. We are in the family by the 
necessary relations of our being. Far back 
of any voluntary acts of our own conscious 
existence it asserts its presence and power. 
The relation is divinely ordained, and de- 
mands, therefore, our most serious regard. 
Home, where we first live and move and 
have our being,—where the soul of each 
one of us opens up into conscious activity, 
where the whole being begins to bloom as 
doth the flower in its inclosing bud—home 
is the place not only of obedient acts of 
will,—not only of intellectual nurture and 
discipline, but also the place which the 
beauty of art should adorn,—where the 
‘fair humanities’’ should reign, where all 
ennobling sentiments should be cherished, 
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that in every possible way the attention of 
the household may be drawn from the grossly 
sensual to the supersensuous and ideal. 
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| 


Music, then, when true to its nature as giv- | 
| Every association of home-life seemed to have 


ing form to and thus suggesting sentiments, 


—which are, perhaps, more powerful factors | 


of our life than thoughts,—through the 
medium of sounds which equally delight 
childhood and age,—music, therefore, we 
repeat, should bind the fireside together 
with links of love, and in the throbbing 
hearts of the children awaken hallowed 
thoughts and resolutions, and form a body 
of lasting associations, expanding the affec- 
tions of the soul, 
“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

It is not out of place here to relate an in- 
cident which occurred in the early history 
of Cumberland Valley, in this State, for it 
is a powerful illustration of what has just 
been said. 

By the sudden attack of a band of In- 
dians, one of the frontier settlements of 
the Valley was overpowered, and a number 
of very young children carried away captives. 
After many years, moved, perhaps, by the 


loveliness of the child herself, the Indians | 


brought back a captive girl, who, from her 
long sojourn with them, had lost all memory 
of her parents and home. The news rap- 
idly spread that a captive had been returned. 
Two mothers hurried to the place, hoping 
that the returned one might be their long- 
lost child. Neither was able to identify 
her, and both claimed her. All possible 
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means were used to bring the child to some 
recollection of her former life, but in vain. 
The wild forest life among the Indians had 
obliterated all memory of civilized childhood. 


perished. At last, one of the women (the 
real mother), remembering how assiduously 
she had taught her young girl to sing a cer- 
tain hymn, which had been precious among 
the memories of her own childhood, seated 
herself by the child, as was her wont in the 
years gone by, and began to sing the old 
familiar hymn. At first the child, now 
almost grown into womanhood, listened in- 
tently to the voice. As the singing went on, 


the child began to tremble. Visions of 
home seemed to be filling her gaze. Old 
memories were coming back again. The 


bonds which a barbarous captivity had 
thrown around her soul were breaking. 
Soon, with gushing tears, the captive cried 
out, ‘‘Oh, my mother, my mother!”’ 

Music, which had surrounded her cradle 
and her infant life,—which had entered and 
thrilled the depths of her young soul,— 
which had slumbered on the untouched 
chords of her heart through her long years 
of exile, now awakened and asserting its 
presence and power,—music, laden with all 
the perfume of a mother’s love, and the 
dewy freshness of happy childhood life, 
roused the whole soul into harmony with its 
past existence, and rebound mother and 
child in a fellowship of sentiment and emo- 
tion far beyond that of thought, and as last- 
ing as life itself. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT PuBLIc INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, Afri/, 1884. |} 


HE following circular letter has been ad- 
dressed to the several County Superinten- 
dents of the State: 


HARRISBURG, March 10, 1884. 


Dear Sir: The forty-third section of the act of | 


Assembly approved the eighth day of May, 1854, en- 


titled “An act for the regulation and continuance of | 


a system of Education by Common Schools,”’ requires 
official notice to be given of the time and place for 


holding the Triennial Convention of School Directors, | 


for the purpose of electing County Superintendents of 
schools in several counties of the State. You are re- 
quested to give such public notice as is required by the 
act referred to, for holding a Convention of the School 
Directors of the County, on the first Tuesday of May 
next, to elect a County Superintendent for the regular 
term of three years, as provided by law. 


On page 268, School Laws and Decisions, edition | 
| port, obey, and defend the Constitution of the United 


of 1882, will be found the proper form of notice to be 


| inserted for three consecutive weeks, in two weekly 


newspapers of the county. Printed notices must be 
sent by mail to the Secretary of the Board of Direc- 


| tors of each school district in the county, if a news- 


paper is not published therein. Receipted bills for 
the publication of the official notices should be sent 
directly to this Department, by the newspapers se- 


| lected to publish the same. 


Very respectfully, E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


OATH OF OFFICE. 


The following is the proper form for the oath 
of office which must be taken by all County, 
City and Borough Superintendents before they 
enter upon the discharge of their official duties. 
When taken, a copy must be forwarded to the 
Department of Public Instruction, and a copy 
filed in the office of the Prothonotary of the 


| county in which the same is taken: 


“T do solemsly swear (or affirm) that 1 will sup- 
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States, and the Constitution of this Commonwealth, 
and that I will discharge the duties of my office with 
fidelity; that I have not paid or contributed, or 
promised to pay or contribute, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any money or other valuable thing, to procure 
my nomination or election, except for necessary and 
proper expenses expressly authorized by law; that I 
have not knowingly violated any election law of this 
Commonwealth, or procured it to be done by others 
in my behalf; that I will not knowingly receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money or other valuable 
thing for the performance or non-performance of any 
act or duty pertaining to my office, other than the 
compensation allowed by law.” 
[Signed] A B ‘ 

Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before me, 
, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of said county, (or Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, as the case may be,) the - day of 


156—. 
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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


All cities, and boroughs having a population 
of 5,000 or more, are entitled to elect and have 
commissioned a city or borough superintendent 
of schools. No argument need be presented 
here to prove that such an officer, or some equiv- 
alent agency, is absolutely essential to the effi- 
cient working of a system of graded schools; 
and cities and boroughs having established the 
superintendency ought by all means to continue 
the same. The office once established ought not 
to depend upon uncertain contingencies, and 
the caprice of merely local criticism, but should 
be made more efficient in every possible way 
by the election of the very ablest officers. We 
should regard such discontinuance not only con- 
trary to the spirit of the law, if not to the letter, 
but a sad and demoralizing step backward. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a city or borough superintendent are called 
in a different manner from those convened for 
the purpose of electing a county superintendent. 
In cities or boroughs where the superintendency 
has been in operation, the meeting is called on 
the first Tuesday in May, by the president of the 
board, of his own motion; poe in cities and 
boroughs where the superintendency has not 
been in operation, a preliminary meeting is 
called by the president of the board, upon the 
request of a certain numberof directors, at which 
the question of electing a superintendent is con- 
sidered ; and if decided in the affirmative, a sub- 
sequent meeting is appointed, as in other cases, 
on the first Tuesday in May, when the election 
takes place. Boards of directors in cities and 
boroughs that have a superintendent of their 
own, cannot take part in the election of a county 
superintendent. 


THE FILING OF OBJECTIONS. 


Commissions to superintendents are notissued 
for thirty days after the day of election. This 


tlme is allowed in order that all who deem a 
superintendent elected by a convention of direc- 
tors unqualified for the office, may have full op- 
portunity to file their objections. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of directors to the following provi- 
sion in the law. Incompetent officers have been 
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commissioned because directors were not fully 
advised as to the manner of presenting to the 
School Department objections to its being done. 

But if objections to issuing such commissions be 
made within thirty days, and such objections be 
signed, among others, by a majority of the members 
of not less than one-fifth of all the school boards in 
the county from which such objections are received, 
and certified to, under oath or affirmation, by at least 
three of the signers, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools may require such evidence, under oath or 
affirmation, in regard to the legality of the election 
and the qualifications of the person elected county 
superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, and then 
shall issue the commission to the person properly 
qualified, who received the greatest number of votes; 
and the Superintendent of Common Schools, when 
engaged in the investigation of objections filed against 
the issuing of commissions to county superintendents, 
shall have power to issue subpoenas and to administer 
oaths;,and any person refusing or neglecting to at- 
tend, and give evidence at such investigation, when 
legally subpoenaed, shall be liable to the same fines 
and penalties as if he had refused to appear and give 
evidence in the court of record, and the costs to be 
paid by the parties subpcenaing the witnesses. 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth 
of the boards of directors in any county have the 
power to keep an incompetent man out of the 
office of superintendent, and it is hoped they 
will fearlessly exert their power whenever the cir- 
cumstances demand it. Especially should this be 
the case whenever facts exist affecting the moral 
character of the personelected. The necessary 
papers can be drawn up and signed, if desirable, 
on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that ob- 
jections, to have weight in the hearing, must not 
arise from improper motives or considerations 
of any kind, but have strict reference, in the lan- 
guage of the law, “to the legality of the elec- 
tion and the qualifications of the person elected 
county superintendent,” and those making 
charges must be prepared to present them ina 
regular way and prove them. 


—-~> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: I have visited 
thirty schools the second time. For twenty-two 
weeks I have been daily in the harness. Pa- 
trons and directors have given me good encour- 
agement by their presence. In many instances 
I had all the directors with me in the schools, 
which shows a wholesome interest in the work. 
I visited the Parker schools in their new build- 
ing, and found them doing excellent work. 
Parker City has the finest house in the county 
—it cost about $13,000. The joint institute held 
at Leechburg was a success in every particular. 
The people of Leechburg took a great interest 
in the meeting, as they always do in everything 
tending to advance the cause of education. The 
general interest in educational matters is in- 
creasing throughout the county. 

BERKS—Supt. Keck: During the month of 
January, five educational meetings were held. 
The one at Robesonia was attended by about 
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100 citizens besides the teachers; the Stouchs- 

burg Institute was attended by 41 teachers and 
at least 600 others; the Rehfersburg meeting 
by 38 teachers and about 400 other persons ; 
the Shartlesville meeting by 29 teachers and at 
least 700 other persons ; whilst at the Hamburg 
Institute there were 76 teachers and at least 600 
citizens. The following districts built new 
school houses: Lower Heidelberg, one ; Tulpe- 
hocken, one; Centre, one; Windsor, two. 
These buildings are all first-class, and all ex- 
cept the one in Centre are furnished with patent 
furniture. Marion refurnished one building; 
Tulpehocken, one; Upper Berne, two; and 
Maidencreek, four. Jefferson supplied all its 
schools with Pennsylvania State maps; Lower 
Heidelberg all of its schools with Reading 
Charts; and Richmond some of its schools with 
U.S. Maps. The patrons of Artz’s school in 
Tulpehocken, and those of Bashor’s, in Bethel, 
furnished their respective schools with maps, 
dictionary, etc. All our local institutes held 
during February were very successful. Every 
one was attended by teachers and patrons, as 
follows: Jacksonwald, 43 teachers and about 
300 citizens ; Klinesville, 22 teachers and about 
300 citizens; Fleetwood, 51 teachers and about 
400 citizens; Birdsboro, 78 teachers and about 
700 citizens. The principal instructors were: 
Professors James D. Kiefer, N. C. Schaeffer, 
George C. Young, M. E. Scheibner, Supt. S. A. 
Baer, and Dept. Supt. Houck. A great many 
teachers resign because other occupations are 
more remunerative. Jesse G. Hawley supplies, 
at his own expense, every school in the county 
for the entire term with the Weekly Eagle. 
Howard Yocum, one of the Union teachers, and 
Miss Alice Keppel, one of the Cumru teachers, 
have died. In their death the county has lost 
good teachers. 

BLain—Supt. Stephens: Interesting district 
institutes are being held by the teachers of 
Taylor, Snyder, North Wocdbury, and Tyrone 
borough districts. 

BRADFORD.—Supt. Ryan: The County Teach- 
ers’ Association held a very practical and profit- 
able session at Rome, February 8th and oth. 
Five local institutes have been held during the 
month. Most of the sixty teachers visited this 
month were doing very satisfactory work. 

Bucks—Supt. Woodruff: In the “items”’ 
from Bucks last month “ Sellersville’’ should 
have been /erkasie. On February 22d, the 
Quakertown schools celebrated the eleventh 
anniversary of the establishment of the high 
school. Three pupils having completed the 
prescribed course of study, were awarded cer- 
tificates. These were signed by the Principal, 
the Board of Directors, and, after an examina- 
tion of the candidates, by the County Superin- 
tendent. An interesting and profitable local 
institute was held at Richborough, Northampton 
district, February 7th, 8th, and oth. The 
weather and roads were unfavorable, but the 
interest of the directors, teachers, pupils, and 
citizens was so great that the institute was en- 
tirely successful. Dr. Higbee, State Superin- 
tendent, was present at three sessions, and ad- 
dressed the meeting. His remarks were re- 
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ceived with great favor. The principal instruc- 
tors were Profs. H. R. Sanford and George E. 
Little, and the evening lecturers Wm. I. Mar- 
shall, esq., and Wallace Bruce. 

BuTLER—Supt. Murtland: The item in the 
February cm ot of the /Journa/, taken from 
my report for December, should read, ‘“ Three 
houses were durné during the year,’’ instead of 
“Three houses were dui/t.”. The burning is 
supposed to have been the work of incendiaries, 
The local institute held at Harmony, January 
26th, was well attended. We were not present, 
but have learned that the meeting was a suc- 
cess. The exercises given by the pupils of the 
Harmony schools reflect much credit upon the 
efficient teachers—Chas, H. Goehring, principal, 
and his able assistant, Miss Nettie McLure. 
Adams District, with commendable zeal, keeps 
up monthly institutes. These meetings are 
well attended by the Board and the citizens of 
the district. A local institute was held at Pros- 
pect, February 22d. About thirty teachers 
were present. The pupils of Mr. Rickett’s 
school acquitted themselves well, reflecting the 
ability of their teacher. The Prospect Normal 
Academy, in charge of Prof. M. N. Crowe, is 
in a flourishing condition. With few excep- 
tions, the teachers of the county have been suc- 
cessful. The importance and value of havin 
good schools were never more fully senile 
than now. J. H. Chatham is having marked 
success in the school in Petrolia made vacant 
by the resignation of O. P. Cochran. Mr. 
Cochran resigned to accept a more lucrative 
position in Allegheny City. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: Local institutes 
were held this month at Sterling Run, First 
Fork, and Sizerville. The evening sessions 
were devoted to singing and recitations by 
pupils of the schools, while the day sessions 
were taken up with discussions of professional 
and scientific questions, class-drills, etc. Each 
meeting was well attended, and awakened con- 
siderable local interest in the schools. 

CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: Four local institutes 
were held during the month. Considerable in- 
terest is shown in these meetings. Citizens, 
directors, and teachers, all take an active part 
in the discussions. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. McQuown: The schools 
have nearly all closed, and up to date not one 
failure has been reported to me. The extraor- 
dinary event of the month was the contribution 
of $10,000 for the erection of a new school 
building in Curwensville, by Hon. John Patton, 
President of the School Board. There is no 
restriction upon the gift except that no debt 
shall be contracted in erecting the building. 
The following is Gen. Patton's letter accom- 
panying his generous donation, and addressed to 
the School Board : 

CURWENSVILLE, Feb. 26th, 1884. 
To Samuel Arnold, I. B. Norris, S. J. Gates, A. M. Kirk, and 

Daniel Faust, Members of the Curwensvilie School Board : 

Gentlemen—\ herewith hand you ten thousand 
dollars for the use of your Board in erecting a new 
school building. The only conditions I make are that 
the material shall be brick or stone, a good substan- 
tial building, large enough to accommodate at least six 
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(6) schools, and to be completed within fifteen (15) 
months from this date. With this sum, and the 
means you have on hand you can complete a building 
large enough for your wants, and leave no debt to 
be raised by taxation. This will be your central or 
high school, and the smaller houses you will have 
can be used for the primary schools. I feel well as- 
sured, from the long service J have had with many 
of you in the School Board, that you will do all in 
your power to provide as good a school building as 
can be had for the money, and leave no debt. I 
have, with most, if not all of you, felt the want of 
school advantages in youth. Now let us hope for 
better advantages for those who may follow us, and 
do what we can to provide for them. 
Yours truly, JouN PATTON. 


CLARION—Supt. Anderson: On account of 
sickness in my family, I have been able to visit 
a less number of schools than‘usual. Most of 
the schools in the country districts will close 
early in March; a few have already closed. 
The percentage of attendance is lower this term 
than usual in some districts, which is to be at- 
tributed to the cold weather and the deep snow. 
For the same reason, visiting schools was also 
very difficult. One of the Toby township 
school-houses was burned down. Ashland has 
supplied two houses with new furniture. About 
140 pupils in the county have agreed to enter 
the Elementary Graduating Class this spring. 
These examinations will be held in March. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Stewart: There are four 
night-schools in operation; one in Lower Chi- 
chester, two in Upland, and one in Springfield. 
All have good and experienced teachers. 

Forest—Supt. Hillard: Tionesta Borough 
Board of Directors have adopted for use in 
their schools a text-book on alcohol and hygi- 
ene, and also supplied each school with a dic- 
tionary. They have also purchased a new lot 
for school purposes, and will erect a buikiing 
during the coming summer. The Jenks town- 
ship Board have furnished each school with a 
good map of the county. Our schools, as a 
general thing are in good condition and doing 
good work. I have thus far travelled 2800 
miles, and made 163 visits during this year. 

GREENE—Supt. Nickeson: The schools are 
closing for the winter term, and have done 
passably well, considering that one-third of our 
teachers are in charge of their first schools. 
Prof. J. N. Saddler has done noble work in the 
Waynesburg schools, having worked them up 
to a high degree of excellence. The Board 
should keep him if possible. They have a 
building that is an honor to the town, and with 
more work, more study, more reading, and more 
practical teaching, on the part of his assistants, 
the school would compare favorably with any 
graded school in the State. 

JEFFERSON.-—Supt. Kelly: The schools are 
doing well. The local institutes are well at- 
tended, and replete with interest. Our People’s 
Educational Meetings are largely attended by 
teachers, pupils, and citizens. We feel like 
commending this feature of our work. 

JuntaTA.—Supt. Smith: During the month I 
held two adjourned institutes. The McAlister 
ville Institute was attended by twenty-six teach- 
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ers, and the evening sessions were unusually 
large, perhaps not less than 350 spectators, 
which is considered unprecedented in the his- 
tory of adjourned institutes in this county. 
Through the courtesy of Manager Page, we oc- 
cupied the large hall of the 5S. O. S. buildings. 
The joint institute at Richfield was equally large 
and interesting. Much good must come from 
these meetings. An element of our county is 
reached in this way that can never be reached 
by the county institute. Most efficient work 
was done by our best and most enthusiastic 
teachers. 

McKean.—Supt. Campbell: In addition to 
Kane, which I mentioned last month, Eldred 
borough has supported a lecture course during 
the winter. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Two local 
institutes were held during the month. The at- 
tendance of teachers, directors and people was 
very large at both of these meetings. The pop- 
ular feeling seems to demand more of this kind 
of educational work. They certainly have been 
the means of arousing a greater interest than 
was ever before manifested in the county. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: Our 
county is doing a good deal of good work. This 
consists partly in the practical operations of the 
school-room, and partly in the laying of plans 
for more effective work hereafter. This plan- 
ning is co-operative work on the part of a num- 
ber of directors from different boards. I have 
been much helped by the wisdom and advice 
received from them. A numberof new houses are 
going up now, and more will follow. We look 
for progress at the next annual meeting of our 
‘* Directors’ Association,’ to be held next month, 
March 4th. 

PERRY.— Supt. Flickinger: Local institutes 
were held in three of the boroughs. They were 
well attended by the public, and much interest 
was manifested. Institutes are growing in favor, 
and our people are demanding them. I have 
no failures to report, and the work of the schools 
is satisfactory beyond expectation. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Buckbee: At a recent meet- 
ing of the Genesee School Board, it was decided 
not to have a summer term as usual, but to try 
the experiment of a continuuos term beginning 
September ist. They also voted to grade teach- 
ers’ wages according to their certificates, and to 
pay better wages than ever before. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Moyer: We held two suc- 
cessful joint institutes, one at Richfield, assisted 
by Supt. Smith, and one at Centreville, assisted 
by Supt. Johnson. I am making half-day visi- 
tations to each school, and hold large and in- 
teresting evening schools, at which the pupils 
are examined in the presence of many parents. 





Teachers from adjoining schools assist. The 
school-rooms are tastefully decorated. There 


will be many pupils who will not have missed a 
single day during the whole term. These will 
receive a ‘“‘ Roll of Honor Badge” from the 
Superintendent. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: The school-house 
in Wellersburgh has been remodeled, and pat- 
ent furniture added, making it one of the most 
attractive school-rooms in the county. Patent 
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furniture has also been placed in schools in the 
following districts during the year: Addison, 
Elk Lick, Greenville, Milford, Meyersdale, and 
Somerset. 

SULLIVAN.-— Supt. Little: A school case of 
considerable interest and importance has just 
been tried in our county court. In December, 
1883, a boy, sixteen years old, a pupil of one of 
the schools in Laporte township, was arrested for 
disturbing the school. He was tried at the 
February term of court. Hon. T. J. Ingham, in 
charging the jury, stated that the public schools 
are protected by the act of 1864, which provided 
forthe punishment of those who wilfully molest 
or disturb any meeting held for religious, moral, 
literary, scientific, agricultural, or horticultural 
purposes. The Judge held that a pupil of the 
school is liable to the penalty of the law just the 
same as a person not connected therewith would 
be. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: During this month 
five local institutes were held. All these meet- 
ings were well patronized. Such questions as 
the following were discussed: ‘‘ What are the 
greatest needs of our schools?” “ Resolved, 
That it would be to the educational advantage 
of Kelly township to establish a central high 
school;’’ ‘‘What are the advantages derived 
from schools visiting each other?"’ During the 
month we have had one failure, and almost an- 
other, in West Buffalo district. Upon the whole, 
however, the schools of Union county are mak- 
ing fair progress. 

ALLEGHENY City.—Supt. Morrow: The 
schools are doing well. The recent flood very 

reatly reduced our average attendance. The 
th ward school-house had ten feet of water in 
the first story. The ist ward was also greatly 
damaged by water, the floods reaching the sec- 
ond floors of many of the houses. The Board 
of Controllers was organized last night by the 
election of D. B, Oliver, President; C. W. Ben- 
ney, Secretary ; and R. C. Miller, Chairman of 
the Library Committee—all by acclamation. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Buehrle: As showing the 
actual increase in the number of pupils attend- 
ing our schools, it may be interesting to know 
that three years ayo, just previous to the occupa- 
tion of the building on West James street, (the first 
of the recently-erected new buildings) our enroll- 
ment for February exc/usive of the German-and- 
English and the African schools, was 208 in the 
high schools, 692 in the secondary, and 1,727 in 
the primary; the average attendance 198, 600, and 
1,287 respectively. Comparing the figures for 
average attendence as being reliable and there- 
fore best for the purpose, with those given above, 
it will be seen that the increase in the high 
schools has been 17 per cent., in the secondary 
40 per cent., and in the primary 13 per cent. 
The increase in the number of teachers has been 
only 7, being 11 per cent of the number then 
employed, thus bringing about a considerable 
reduction in the cost of tuition, while at the same 
time a much larger number of pupils are attend- 
ing the higher schools. This increase being 
principally in the secondary and high school 
grades, also proves that our pupils make more 
rapid progress in the primary and secondary 
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grades. Nor should it be forgotten that both 
book-keeping and physiology were then but just 
introduced into the secondary grades, and that 
the kind of work required in drawing has been 
much advanced. To make the course more 
practically useful, language lessons have taken 
the place of grammar, and efforts have been 
made to cultivate a love for literature, as well as 
to train the pupils to habits of research and 
investigation. So also the course of study in the 
high schools has been considerably advanced. 
Natural history, chemistry, physics, geology, 
astronomy and moral science in the boys’ de- 
partment, and natural history, geology, astron- 
omy, English literature, Constitution U. S, Latin 
and German in the girls’ department, have 
since been added. As to the last-named 
branches of study, namely Latin and German, 
notwithstanding that the pursuit of them is 
optional, we have 38 young ladies studying the 
former and 51 the latter. Our schools have 
ceased to be the schools for the poor only, and 
are rapidly assuming their true position as 
schools for the people. By the erection of new 
and comfortable buildings at points easy of 
access, and supplied with suitable furniture, the 
Board has endeavored to meet the wants of the 
people, and has made it possible for a greater 
number of parents to receive a return for the 
taxes they pay, and they have accordingly not 
failed to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by sending their children to the public 
schools. 

PHCENIXVILLE.— Supt. Leister: The schools 
are, | think, steadily improving. Vocal music 
is just now particularly engaging the attention 
of pupils and teachers. Two large classes—one 
of pupils, and one of adults—are taught very 
successfully twice a week by Prof. Wm. B. Hall, 
of Lancaster. 

READING.—--Supt. Baer: February 8th Col. 
Arms delivered his lecture on ‘‘ Boys’ at the 
Grand Opera House, under the management 
of our teachers. ‘The object was to raise funds 
for a Teachers’ Library—a library of works on 
pedagogics. The lecture was a success, and 
quite a handsome sum of money was realized. 

SHENANDOAH.— Supt. Bartch: I am much 
gratified to be able to state that during the 
month the Board purchased a set of philosophi- 
cal apparatus, a set of chemical apparatus, and 
a set of drawing models for our High school. 
The philosophical set contains a seventy-five 
dollar Voss Holtz Electric Machine, which 
gives entire satisfaction. Both it and the chem- 
ical apparatus were purchased from E. B. Ben- 
jamin, New York. Four hundred and one vol- 
umes have been added to our Library during 
the present school year. The library is well 
patronized. All these thingsshow a progressive 
spirit on the part of the Board. The teachers 
are manifesting a deep interest in their work. 
In short, the whole school machinery seems to 
be in good condition. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau : We added 
about $100 worth of books to our Public-school 
Library during the month. We are trying to 
build up a library that shall be a credit to the 
town. 
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Barnes’ New NATIONAL READERS.— Mew National 
First Reader, 96 pages; New National Second 
Reader, 176 pages ; New National Third Reader, 
2g0 pages. New York and Chicago; A. S. 
Barnes & €0. 

Of all fields of special text-books, perhaps that of 
the School Reader has been most thoroughly worked. 
The contrast between the reader of thirty and forty 
years ago, and that of to-day, in beauty of typography, 
richness of illustration, and substantial excellence of 
paper and binding, is immensely in favor of the 
reader of to-day. In suggestiveness of method and 
character of contents also—with two or three ex- 
ceptions among the higher grade reading books of 
the olden time—the oluntans is altogether with the 
readers of recent years. The latest of these series is 
before us—* Barnes’ New National.’’. In every 
way they are books of great excellence, presenting 
whatever features have been best approved, as phonic 
drill, reading reviews, dictation spelling, conversa- 
tional style, script exercises, outline drawings, mem- 
ory gems, etc. The type, made specially for these 
books, is clear and open; and the illustrations, by 
the best artists, are remarkably fine. Teachers and 
directors contemplating change of text-books should 
see these readers. 

Mosaics of GRECIAN History.—Sy Marcius Will- 
son and Robert Pierpont Willson. Pp. 554. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 

As its name imports, the Mosaics of Grecian His- 
tory is a collection of poetical gems, historical 
legends, and biographical sketches, deftly interwoven 
into a continuous narrative. The work is intended 
to create a taste for historical reading, and thus lead 
to the perusal of the standard works, Selections 
from the leading historians serve to impart a pleasing 
variety of style. The authors, very wisely we think, 
devote several pages to an examination and compar- 
ison of the chief merits of the principal writers on 
Grecian history. The work as a whole is ~ high 
character, probably too high to become speedily pop- 
ular with the mass of readers. It assumes the exis- 
tence of a literary taste which is far from universal. 


~ Still, the class to which itis adapted is a very large 


one, constantly increasing in numbers; and we hope, 

in the interest of culture, that it may find a wide cjr- 

cle of readers, especially among teachers. 

A Rounpasout Journey.—Sy Charles Dudley 
Warner. Pp. 360. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1884. 

To those who are familiar with the writings of Mr. 
Warner we need say nothing to recommend the 
present volume. If there are any who have not yet 
made his acquaintance as a guide through the high 
ways and by-ways of travel they have a pleasure yet 
to enjoy which should not be too long postponed. 
Mr. Warner is not only a close observer of men and 
manners, but he sees with the artist’s eye and de- 
scribes with the scholar's pen the scenes and places 
he visits. Through it all there runs a vein of deli- 
cate humor, sometimes latent, and sometimes faintly 
shimmering like the play of the lightning on the 
summer horizon. Though often on the verge of bur- 
lesque, he never, like most American humorists, de- 
scends to caricature. The present journey begins at 
Avignon, whence a short excursion of eighteen 
miles takes us to the far-famed Fountain of Vaucluse, 





the home of Petrarch. At Nismes we are introduced 
to a rare genius, M. Boucoiran, who, in an evil hour, 
conceived the idea of instructing English travelers in 
their own tongue. His book has been a great success 
and it is far more amusing than he can at all suppose. 
So tempting is it that Mr. Warner turns to it again 
and again to cull some striking passage illustrative of 
the “ incapacities of the English language.” From 
the south of France, we are suddenly transported, on 
Prince Hassein’s wonderful tapestry, to Munich; 
thence we wing our way southward through the 
Tyrol across Italy to Palermo, where we arrive on 
the eve of the sixth centenary of the “ Sicilian Ves- 
pers.” Through Sicily we travel by modern modes 
of conveyance, visiting Girgenti, Catania, Taormina, 
and Syracuse, where we learn that the “ Ear of Dio- 
nysius’’ is a historic fraud, an anachronism of more 
than two thousand years. A glimpse of Malta, and 
away we sail tow.rds the Pillars of Hercules. Across 
the Dark Continent, where it is only forty-five miles 
wide, and we return to Europe and gladly follow our 
entertaining guide through the wild passes of Gren- 
ada, where four hnndred years ago the Moor and the 
Christian battled under crescent and cross—on our 
ride tothe Alhambra. Of course, we do not leave 
Spain without viewing a bull-fight and hearing many 
a legend of monkish piety. Once more, by some 
mysterious means, we are conveyed again to Bavaria, 
to Baireuth, transformed by the magical genius of 
Wagner into a realm of romance. Here, in a theatre 
built by Wagner for the special purpose of fittingly 
presenting his operas, we listen entranced to the won- 
derful drama of Parsifal, and, when the curtain falls, 
we for a time no longer desire to wander about the 
tiresome every-day world. 

BYNON’S FRACTIONAL APPLES.—Manufactured by 
Jas. T. White & Co., San Francisco, California. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $5.00. 
This San Francisco “ notion,’’—four hundred sets 

of which have been put into the schools of that city, 

and which is making its way eastward from the Pa- 
cific coast in a manner that must be encouraging to 
the manufacturers—presents the difficult matter of 
fractions in a few interesting and pleasant object les- 
sons with “ Apples.’’ ‘The set comprises three large 
apples, four inches in diameter, turned out of wood, 
and beautifully colored. They are divided respec- 
tively into the subdivisions of Halves, Thirds and 
Tenths. By the combining of these fractional parts 
almost every operation in fractions may be made 
visible to the child, and by the process of object 
teaching he is familiarized with the method of thought 
required. By the use of these apples even in the 
lowest grades, Fractions may be readily understood, 
becoming as simple as whole numbers. They should 
also be a great help in illustrating Percentage, Re- 
duction, and many of the more difficult operations of 

Arithmetic. Each fractional part of these Apples 

has its value expressed as a fraction printed upon it. 

They are so arranged that the various fractional parts 

may be separately taken away, leaving any desired 

fraction remaining up to one thirty-second, one forty- 
eighth, or one thirtieth, as one or other of the Apples 
may be in use. A manual accompanies each set, 
showing how to use them and containing a variety 
of exercises. They are put up in a strong box and 
sent through the mails, without injury, to any address. 
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INFLUENCE oF Music.—Man is as much a child 
of the beautiful as he is of wisdom or genius, Na- 
ture never drives us if she can avoid it; she prefers 
to allure us. She makes all things charming. She 
paints the fields and the woods that we may go to 
them, led by affection. She makes the face of youth 
beautiful, throws color on the cheek, and makes the 
lines of smiles and laughter come and go, and she 
sends the soul into the eyes, that young years may 
build up everlasting frienship. Yielding to his Di- 





(APRIL, 


vine Master’s guidance, man follows the beautiful, 
and to the idéa of home or temple or garden or city, 
he comes with both hands full of ornament. He 
claims for his house and his dress what God gives 
to the peach, or the leaf, or the rose. In this deep 
philosophy music comes as the decoration of a 
thought. Man submits his truths to several steps 
of this ennobling work. He found them in prose 
and he asks Milton or Dante, or Tennyson or Long- 
fellow to frame them into poetry, but not yet satisfied 
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1. I've been roam -ing, I’ve been roam-ing Where the mea-dow dew is sweet; 
2. I’ve been roam -ing, I’ve been roam 
3- I’ve been roam-ing, I’ve been roam-ing Where the hon - ey-suc- kle creeps; 
4. I've been roam-ing, I’ve been roam-i 


-ing By the rose and lil - y fair; 
-ing O- ver hill and o - ver plain; 
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And I'm com- ing, and I’m com- ing 








And I’m com-ing, and I’m com-ing With its pearls up - on my feet, 
And I’m com -ing, and I’m com- ing With their blos-soms in my hair, ¢ I’ve been 
And I’m com - ing, and I’m com-ing With its greet-ing on my lips, 


To mybow-er back a - gain, O- ver 
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And I’m com- ing, and I’m com- ing With its pearls up- on my 
(4) And I’m com- ing, and I’m com-ing To my bow- er back a - gain. 
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he takes the thought to the great musician and asks 
Mozart or Weber or Schubert to pour still more 
color on the blessed thought. It was not enough 
for the Greeks that some of their truth took the 
poetic form of the drama, it must also be sung on 
the stage, so that between the uplifted hands of both 
Poetry and Music alj might see how sorrowful was 
CEdipus or how sweet Antigone. Thus all through 
its history, music has eyer been the final decoration 


of asentiment. Poetry has done much when it has 
gathered up some of the pensive meditations of 
man when he draws near his long home and has 
called this rhythmical arrangement a poem. Even 
read to us, its flow of harmonious feet is impressive; 
but when Mozart goes further, and wreathes those 
words with his composition into a requiem, then is 
the cup of our realization full, and all the pomp and 





splendor of earth sink like the summer sun.— Swing. 





